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A Graceful Theft 


R. COOLIDGE, in stressing States’ rights 
M in his Memorial Day address, was steal- 
ing Democratic thunder. The Vermonter 
in the White House, tugging at the ancient Demo- 
cratic plank, distressed the Democratic brethren 
whose political ancestors have hewed, planed, and ad- 
vertised the excellence of that plank for generations. 
But the matter is not merely petty political 
larceny. It is a logical shift. The Republican party is 
frankly conservative and wealth protective. When 
wealth protection needed a strong central govern- 
ment, the Republicans were centralizers. But now 
the scene has shifted. Citizens of rich States, which 
form the backbone of Republicanism, are contribut- 
ing Federal taxes far in excess of Federal disburse- 
ments within those States, while States in the West 
and South, many of which are normally Democratic, 
are receiving benefits from Federal grants in much 
larger proportion to their tax contributions. It fol- 
lows, naturally, that the Republicans should favor 
States’ rights while Democratic interest wanes. 
Furthermore, as the conservative party, Republi- 
cans are wary of reformers, uplifters, and meddlers 


of all sorts. They have come to learn that this type of 
person is infinitely more effective astride a govern- 
ment department or bureau in Washington, remote 
from reality and bolstered by bureaucracy, than 
he is when operating through varied State govern- 
ments. In States’ rights, then, they have found the 
strongest weapon of defense. 

There is, however, another point to be considered. 
By nature and conviction an economical person, the 
President has staked the success of his Administra- 
tion on his economy program. The Bureau of the 
Budget has trimmed appropriations all along the 
line, and under the President’s exhortations some 
government agencies have returned unexpended 
balances. But what boots all this thrift, all this grief 
and struggle, if thé money thus saved is to be 
scattered in doles to the States? Seeking another road 
to the taxpayer’s heart, President Coolidge has 
courageously advocated lopping off $35,000,000 
from the Army appropriation. He is in for a stiff 
fight against the preparedness crew. Every man who 
loves his uniform better than he loves his country 
will be against him. Before he saves that $35,000,000, 
the President will have heard that he is a pacifist, 


_ which in some one-track minds is almost as bad as 
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being a traitor. Why rouse these hard-hitting foes if 
the $35,000,000 is to be spent elsewhere by the 
Federal Government for the benefit of the States? 

All told, the President’s address was good politics 
and good logic. He is following in the best Republi- 
can tradition of borrowing from the other fellow 
- when the other fellow has the goods. 


The Oregon School Law R. I. P. 


HAT the child is not the creature of the State 

is one of those obvious truths that hardly seem 
to require the unanimous approval of the Supreme 
Court. Gestation is not a sovereign power; the best 
disciplined State in the world could not create a 
child. In fact, generally speaking, States create 
little or nothing; the best thing they do is to main- 
tain a reign of peace and order in which the creations 
of individuals, families, and groups may be con- 
served. The State is, by definition and habit, static; 
but life, fortunately, is dynamic, creative, and 
gloriously varied. Truly, the State exists for the 
child, not the child, for the State. 

The citizens of the sovereign State of Oregon 
know this as well as the rest of us; but, temporarily, 
some of them laid aside their common sense and 
tried to force upon a minority a law compelling 
juvenile attendance at public school, thus clearly 
taking out of the control of parents all choice in the 
matter of educating their children. Now that the 
Supreme Court has saved children from becoming 
the pawns of politics, it will still be possible for 
some of them to learn about evolution in spite of 
Brother Bryan. The Oregon School Law may now 
take its place among the unmourned dead. Our 
hope is that it will be joined in that fellowship by 
its companion piece, the Tennessee Evolution Law. 


The Next War 


sina fa of such laws are the worst jin- 
goes in America. The last Religious War has 
not yet been fought; it may never be fought in this 
country. But the impulsive egotists who would legis- 
late sectarians, unbelievers, and heretics out of 
their schools and their rights are making determined 
efforts to bring such a war about. The members of 
the Ku-Klux Klan threatened for a while to make it 
inevitable, but happily, Common Sense emerged 
from her coma, and the Klansmen rather sheepishly 
began to turn their robes into nightshirts. Compared 
with those passionate believers in facing backward, 
the anti-Japanese jingo or the retired Rear Admiral 
is merely a cultivator of a harmless hobby, like bee- 
keeping or collecting stamps. Religious passion, fear, 
and hate are poisons of the deadliest variety, but 
they take on a really monstrous character when 
they cause persecution and counter-persecution in 
the name of the Prince of Peace. 


What the People Wish to Hear 


ees like Herriot, begins his premiership 
of France by holding out the olive branch, rhe- 
torically, to Germany. In his Strasbourg speech, the 
new Premier spoke warmly in favor of reconcilia- 
tion, though in most general terms and without 
reference to the practical problem of getting Allied 
troops out of the Rhineland. That will be the test of 
the sincerity of the French gesture; but for the pres- 
ent, it is well for the world that the gesture has been 
made. After the uproar in the volatile Paris press, it 
is most reassuring that official France sees in Hin- 
denburg’s election no reason for alarm. 

M. Herriot spoke most enthusiastically on inter- 
national codperation at the beginning of his tenure. 
Later, he cooled, and on at least one occasion seemed 
to be slipping into the die-hard attitude of Poincaré. 
Perhaps this was merely because the poor man, 
hard-pressed on the financial question, invoked the 
old German ogre for the sake of getting a breathing 
spell. Or perhaps the professional diplomats of the 
Foreign Office had influenced him; the German 
menace is their chief stock in trade under all ré- 
gimes. Painlevé, as one of the oldest heads in French 
politics and temperamentally cooler than Herriot, 
no doubt will make allowances for this penchant of 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

Statesmen, freshly come to office, say what they 
believe the people wish to hear. Painlevé’s speech is 
therefore additional testimony that the French 
people want peace and are working out of that 
“blind mistrust” which insists upon guarantees for 
a security which can spring only from mutual faith. 


Ipse Dixit 
poe MUSSOLINI has stated that Italy 


recognizes her war debts and intends to pay 
them. This generous, even lavish, gesture should 
completely satisfy all doubters. The Duke has 
spoken. The debate is finished; the question an- 
swered. It only remains to cry “Brava!” The Bol- 
sheviki settled a similar problem in exactly the 
opposite way. Up to date, the results are identical. 


Side Lights on Prohibition 


APT. GUSTAV WITTSTEIN of the North 
German Lloyd liner Luetzow told a New York 
Times reporter recently that during thirty-three 
years of seafaring he had never seen so many whales. 
in the North Atlantic as at present. “The only way 
I can account for it is that probably the whalers. 
have gone into the rum-running business, and for 
that reason are allowing the whales a chance to live 
in peace.” It is indeed an ill wind — or rather, did 
you ever stop to think what a whale of a difference: 
a few laws make? 
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Shanghai Under Arms 


HE incendiary influence of imperialism never 

has appeared to worse advantage than in the 
recent Shantung riots. Chinese workers struck 
against Japanese employers. In the ensuing riots, 
British-led Sikhs from the Punjab and American 
troopers shot down sundry Chinese described as 
students. Italian, Japanese, and American marines 
were landed, and the volunteer corps of the foreign 
settlements stood to arms on patrol duty. 

Home-keeping Americans may well wonder why 
American troops are used against the subjects of a 
friendly, indeed, a favored, power in a dispute be- 
tween natives and Japanese interests. But the ways 
of Shanghai are peculiar. Foreigners of all shades 
stick together, when it comes to preserving public 
order, for the excellent reason that Chinese mobs are 
not discriminating while on the trail of immigrants. 
All foreign devils look alike to them. The foreign 
settlement at Shanghai is an outpost of Western 
civilization in the Eastern world, and excellent in- 
deed would be the loot thereof. Consequently, 
foreigners keep their powder dry and forget their 
political and commercial rivalries when common 
danger looms. 

That danger cannot be minimized. There are 
white women and children as well as banks and 
business houses in the foreign settlement. Shanghai 
is truly one of the live craters of that political vol- 
cano we call China. If the Chinese were a militant 
people, they would not tolerate foreign troops in 
their streets; pacific though they are, Shanghai is 
becoming more and more uneasy under the present 
system of divided control. And the saddest feature 
of the situation is that the foreigners cannot release 
their grip on Shanghai until China achieves an 
effective, responsible government. That seems as far 
away as ever, and certainly it is not to be looked for 
in our time. 


America to the Rescue 
NOTED Spanish physician, Dr. Jeronimo 


Megias, has recently come to this country to 
consult the Rockefeller Institute experts as to 
why he is as he is. It seems that he only sleeps three 
hours a night, is absolutely immune to anesthetics, 
and cannot become intoxicated, try as he will. 
“He hopes to discover some treatment which will 
increase his hours of sleep and permit him to share 
in the joys of wine.” 

Apparently, the Spanish pharmacopceia has never 
heard of that sound American medicine, Spr. Mula 
Alba, or White Mule as it is commonly called, a 
specific which is at once an anesthetic and an intoxi- 
cant,and which is guaranteed to increase one’s hours 
of sleep. Indeed, it has sent not a few of our citizens 


into that state which is sometimes referred to as the . 


“long, long sleep.”” Perhaps the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute knows where some of this rare drug can be 
obtained. 


A Challenge to College Men 


MONG the colleges, Dartmouth continues to 
blaze new paths through the educational under- 
brush. As a cure for the growing regimenting of 
undergraduates, that college has set up an honors 
system, under which juniors and seniors whose 
work is high grade will be left largely to themselves. 
They will receive instruction in small groups and 
come and go to classes as. they please. Self-reliance 
in study, individual initiative in thought, manly re- 
sponsibility for one’s future — these will be re- 
warded with liberty and the esteem of the group. 

That Dartmouth students will rise to this chal- 
lenging opportunity goes without saying. Any well- 
prepared and well-selected student body in the 
United States would do so because the plan appeals 
directly to the loftiest impulses of youth. One of the 
handicapping effects of college education has been 
to prolong adolescence unduly, to perpetuate the 
“boy attitude” toward life. On the farm, the man 
of eighteen prides himself on doing a man’s work; 
in college, the boy of eighteen has been doing, on 
the whole, as little work as possible because the 
general situation has not been keyed to awaking 
pride in work. “Getting by” is the normal answer 
of youth to any system of instruction dominated 
by arbitrary rules and rating schedules. Giving the 
stripling a man’s size job is perhaps the surest way 
of making him a man. 

The Civil War, youth hears frequently, was 
fought by beardless boys. Rather, by beardless men. 
The proper measure of age is not that of years, but 
of responsibility. Making upper classmen respon- 
sible for their time and progress, cutting the apron 
strings and invoking ambition, is certain to create a 
new and inspiring atmosphere on any campus whose 
masters have the wit to try the experiment. 


Squirrels 
CORRESPONDENT writes to inform us that 


he proposes to enter one subscription to the 
American Nut fournal (Devoted to Nut-growing 
Interests throughout the Americas) in the name 
of William Jennings Bryan, and requests us to sug- 
gest other worthy men who would be interested in 
such a publication and who might form a National 
Benevolent and Protective Brotherhood to be known 
as the Order of Squirrels. A good many names sug- 
gest themselves at once, and the plan may be an 
excellent one. 
But, as Mr. T. Y. Harp of Bonita, Louisiana, 
wrote recently to the American Nut Fournal 
apropos of an entirely different proposition: 
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“Let us hear from others on this subject. If you 
object to the plan, then just howl and howl and 
howl. Josh Billings says, ‘If you want folks to 
notice you git in front of ’em and worry ’em some.’ 
So let’s howl, boys, let’s howl.” 


Wall Street and the Open Spaces 


EXAS first, New York second — that is the 

surprising result of the Department of Com- 
merce compilation of 1924 exports by States. No 
two States in the Union present a greater contrast; 
in one, the wide open spaces, in one, cities of teem- 
ing tenements; in Texas, imperial reaches of cotton, 
corn, and wheatlands, with oil derricks sprinkled 
here and there; in New York, factories and loft 
buildings where closely packed humans make every- 
thing from carpets to laces, from lumber to dolls, 
from heavy machinery to pills. 

Texas won first place by selling abroad more than 
$750,000,000 worth of the products of the soil and 
subsoil; New York, second, by selling the products, 
primarily, of human ingenuity and toil. This basic 
difference in the economies of the two States deter- 
mines, in large part, their politics. As the greatest 
manufacturing State in the Union, New York’s ex- 
ports are only a small part of her production, while 
the Texan export trade is essential to prosperity. 

Consequently, Texas and New York will react 
differently to the recent speech of the British Am- 
bassador in which he pleaded for “‘goods across the 
sea.”” Unless Great Britain can sell goods abroad, 
she cannot finance both overseas purchases of raw 
materials and interest on her debts. Texan producers, 
therefore, are aligned with the financial community 
of New York, but not with its manufacturing cities 
like Ilion and Niagara Falls and Binghamton and 
the thousand and one other spots where protection 
of home industries is an article of faith. Texas is 
logically united in favor of low tariffs, whereas 
New York divides on that issue, with finance 
lining up against production. 

Although industrial development in some of the 
Southern States has taken the edge off low tariff 
sentiment in that quarter, the ranks of the low tariff 
crowd are receiving influential recruits from among 
investors in foreign securities—a growing class. 
Lower American duties would unquestionably make 
it easier both for foreigners to pay their debts and 
to buy raw materials in this market. Other recruits 
may be found among those who are beginning to 
see that undue interference with international flows 
of goods diminishes hope of world peace. If Europe 
cannot pay her bills and coupons by shipping goods 
to this market, those goods must be forced into other 
markets in order to keep the producers solvent. 
Debtors under pressure cannot be choice of methods. 
The present world situation makes directly for 
sharp competition in the exploitation of backward 


areas and peoples; for imperialism and hectic com- 
mercial and political rivalry in Asia and Africa. 

In spite of predictions to the contrary, the tariff 
issue refuses to die. Efforts to build a scientific tariff 
are bound to fail in a small world like this because 
economics and morals become inextricably en- 
tangled. The world over, high tariffs menace peace 
and delay reconstruction. Consequently, in so far 
as peace is moral and war immoral, the tariff issue, 
here as elsewhere, is a moral issue that will continue 
to divide electorates. 


Small Business Wins a Point 
| hen has long been dubious over the point 


at which a trade association became a trust. 
That point remains to be charted precisely, but the 
debatable ground has been greatly reduced by the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision in the cement and 
maple flooring cases. The court, by a vote of six 
to three, decided that trade associations cannot be 
prosecuted under the Sherman Antitrust law for 
merely gathering and distributing information re- 
garding costs, production, stocks, and prices. Such 
activity is not to be regarded, per se, as evidence of 
intent to fix prices or to indulge in unfair practices. 

There will be plenty to hail this decision as a 
victory for big business; but the truth is that small 
business will benefit by it more than big business. 
Big corporations are able to maintain their own 
statistical staffs to compile data from which com- 
mercial trends can be calculated. As a result, they 
come through market readjustments in better shape 
than smaller operators who lack equally complete 
information. By exchanging information through a 
central organization, the little fellows in all lines of 
trade may offset, to some extent, the advantages 
which at present accrue to their better financed 
competitors. 

Justice McReynolds’ dissenting opinion takes no 
account of this realistic phase of the matter. His 
argument, while strictly logical, is based on sus- 
picions and legalisms instead of upon facts de- 
veloped in the modern evolution of business. If’ 
business is inherently crooked, if today’s greed al- 
ways triumphs over the enlightened selfishness of 
fair play and the long view, of course Justice 
McReynolds is right in viewing exchange of in- 
formation as a pious prelude to market rigging. 
But for our part, we rejoice that a majority of the 
court took the opposite view. Nine tenths of trade 
association activities are and have always been 
beneficial, not only to industry, but also to labor 
and the consuming public. The remainder are still 
outside the law and must be coped with on that basis. 
The trade associations now have a chance to show 
that business can use liberty to serve as well as to 
prosper; our belief is that, in general, business will 
use its broadened opportunity squarely and decently. 
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Vacation—No. I 


























‘““Watcha doin’, Bill?” 





‘« Jus’ spendin’ the summer, George, jus’ spendin’ it.” 
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The Rights and Wrongs of Small Nations 


Abd-el-Krim, Liberator? 


HE French Parliament has indorsed the 
military policy of a defensive campaign in 
Morocco. Yet, in spite of the good record 
of the French in Africa, it is hard not to feel a 
certain sympathy with the Riff tribesmen. After 
all, it is their country and they are fighting 
obstinately and passionately to drive out foreign 
occupation; first the Spanish, and then the French. 
Abd-el-Krim is probably an unamiable person; he 
shows few signs of similarity to George Washington 
or even to Simon Bolivar. Doubtless, too, that 
strange thing we call civilization will be served and 
forwarded more efficiently in a French Morocco than 
in a Moroccan Morocco. And yet, and yet — after 
all, it is their country. And who shall say that the 
Moors are incapable of self-government? 


The Imperialist Morality 


The imperialist stands always in perilous moral 
balance. In the good old days there were no qualms 
of conscience. Lands and peoples belonged to the 
victor by right of conquest. The code was simple: 
“T want your country and I am bigger than you. 
Therefore, I will take it and you shall work for me.” 
A simple theory, easily understood, and practiced 
with success by all. great empires. 

In the Nineteenth Century, however, the British 
Empire, in a fit of conscience inspired perhaps 
by the nobility of the Prince Consort, the pure home 
life of Queen Victoria, and the smooth, unexception- 
able verses of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, began to look 
at its immense possessions with a slight moral 
uneasiness. ‘How about this Empire?” men asked 
themselves. “Are we doing just the proper thing in 
killing Afghans and Sudanese because they think 
they love their country?” There came to be men 
known as “Little Englanders” of whom Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling later spoke with biting contempt. To 
him, principally, we owe the doctrine which so 
clearly justified both English imperialism and our 
own belated and somewhat amateurish efforts after 
the war with Spain. 

The white races, it seems, bear a heavy burden, 
imposed on them by Providence and a combination 
of circumstances. Being naturally more civilized 
and high-minded than other people, it is obviously 
their duty to impose that civilization and high- 
mindedness on the other people who may or may 
not like it, and thus assure the onward march of 
civilization. Instead of being soldiers, civil servants, 
merchants, concession hunters, they are guardians 
for the feeble-minded peoples of the world. They 
went about their spheres of influence in a glow of 
moral virtue. 


The Horrid Logic 


The only flaw in Mr. Kipling’s ingenious theory 
was that nobody knew how far it should be applied. 
If German Kultur seemed to Germans clearly 
superior to French civilization, it was only logical 
that they should impose that Ku/tur on France. It 
was their duty so to do. Consequently, they marched 
through Belgium on Paris more in sorrow than anger. 
The war was fought out because of the passionate 
determination of the Allies that Europe — and later 
North and South America — should not be impe- 
rialized by Germany. But at the Peace Conference, 
a certain embarrassment developed. We had pro- 
tested so much about the sanctity of home lands 
that we could hardly take the enemy colonies and 
countries in the good old way and still save our 


. face, which is a most important thing to save. 


The question was solved, as questions of interna- 
tional morality so often are, by a formula. It was 
known as the Self-Determination of Nations, and it 
was to the effect that adult peoples, white or not 
too colored, who decided after plebiscites and some 
years of mature consideration that they wanted, 
really wanted, mark you, to be free and indepen- 
dent, were entitled to be free and independent, 
provided they could arrange somehow to be free and 
independent. This formula marks a great moral ad- 
vance, and many European statesmen shed tears of 
generous emotion and bit their tongues severely as 
they assented to its terms. American statesmen, too, 
were deeply moved and decided, only after consid- 
erable debate, that the Filipinos were not yet ripe for 
self-government. 


The Result 


There will be no stopping imperialism as long as 
we worship our own civilization — that is to say, 
ourselves. If our civilization is chiefly a complex of 
commerce, there will always be a series of economic 
causes compelling us to further expansion. As 


guardians and preservers of that strange mecha- 


nism, we are a good deal like the guardian and 
preserver of a runaway elephant clinging firmly 
to a hind leg of the pachyderm. Our civilization 
advances rapidly and relentlessly somewhither. 
We cannot let go of it. So we had best adopt a digni- 
fied formula and announce to the houses and stores 
and villages, which we destroy in passing, that we 
are really trampling on them for their own good. 
And as our elephant has a confirmed liking for nice 
new fields and villages, we try to steer him as best 
we can toward those simpler places where the 
nations do not or cannot object so strenuously to 
his passage. Some day, of course, he may run into a 
yellow tyrannosaurus or a black dinosaur. Then, 
perhaps, we shall cease to be imperialists. 
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Testing the “Monkey Bill” 






Tennessee’s Anti-Evolution Law and Personal Liberty 
By George F. Milton 


nessee, drug store one warm April evening. 

Their first idle chatter happened to find a 
spark or so on the dry tim- 
ber of combative views, and 
a hot argument followed. 
They were debating a law 
that the Solons of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Tennessee 
had placed on the statute 
books the month before.= 
Out of their discussion has 
sprung the far-famed test 
of Tennessee’s ‘monkey 
bill,” a criminal trial which 
promises to test the consti- 
tutional guarantees of the 
State of Tennessee, and of 


\OUR young men gathered at a Dayton, Ten- 





animals. That it discussed the theory of evolution 
was patent on the most casual inspection. 
Rappleyea grew quite intense. “Any man teaching 
that book is guilty of vio- 
lating this law,” he said. 
“Scopes, you're violating 
the law. You ought to be 
arrested, and a test case 
made out of the thing to 
show that this law is un- 
constitutional.” Then and 
there, at that little glass- 
covered table, was born the 
suit which, coming out of 
Dayton, bids fair to embroil 
all the warring camps of the 
two schools of religious 
thought in the nation in a 


the whole United States, Where it all began. A chance argument in qa debate upon the Bible vs. 
on the jealously guarded country drug store focused nation-wide attention Evolution. 


rights of freedom of ‘belief 
and of thought. 

Seated around the glass-topped table in the drug 
store on that April evening were Dr. George W. 
Rappleyea, a young civil engineer employed by a 
coal company with large holdings near the Rhea 
county seat; Wallace C. Haggard and Sue K. Hicks, 
both young lawyers with the ink not overly dry on 
their diplomas; and John Thomas Scopes, the 
twenty-four-year-old biology instructor at the Rhea 
County High School. The debate warmed up as 
they sipped their lemonades. The civil engineer 
didn’t hesitate to speak his mind. He denounced the 
anti-evolution law bitterly. Then Scopes entered the 
argument. 

“T don’t see how any man can teach biology 
without bringing in the theory of evolution,” he 
remarked. “‘For instance, there is the book that I 
teach here in the Rhea County High School — 
‘Civic Biology,’ by George W. Hunter. I don’t see 
how I can teach it without bringing in a lot of 
evolutionary talk.” 

The drug store happened to sell schoolbooks 
among its many other items. One of the four brought 
a “Civic Biology” over to the table. Scopes read 
certain passages triumphantly as proof of his con- 
tention. The others listened in silence. The book, 
having been adopted by the Tennessee State text- 
book commission, was not particularly outspoken. 
However, it did not hesitate to mention the struc- 
tural and functional similarities of man and lower 


on Dayton, Tennessee 


Hicks and Haggard lost 
no time in offering their 
services as special counsel for the prosecution. They 
thought it might be pretty good fun. Rappleyea 
swore out his warrant; young Scopes was arrested 
and released on his own recognizance to await pre- 
liminary trial before a magistrate’s court. He secured 
Judge John L. Godsey, a cool-headed, common- 
sense Dayton lawyer, to represent him. Probably 
none of them realized the significance of their action. 
When the impending national value of the test 
became apparent, they had gone too far to back 
out. Scopes believed strongly that in defense of the 
teachers of Tennessee the law should be construed 
by the courts. 

-Young Scopes is ‘neither a “radical” -nor an 
‘atheist.”’ Just a nice, clean, young high-school 


‘ 


and free opinion. Scopes was born in Igor in the 
little Illinois town of Salem where, oddly enough, 
in 1860, William Jennings Bryan was born. Young 
Scopes grew up with the “Great Commoner” as his 
boyhood hero. The thrice Democratic Presidential 
nominee made the graduating address to Scopes’ 
high-school class at Salem when the youngster 
received his diploma. The next year he went to the 
University of Kentucky for a B.A. degree. From 
there he came to the Rhea County High School. 


Neither of them in his wildest moments could have 
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imagined that the queer diceplay of fate within 
the next few years would array them in a bitter legal 
action which would have country-wide prominence. 


William Jennings Bryan 1s as 
great a Fundamentalist leader 
in religious circles as he is a 
liberal in political and economic 
lines. He discussed the Scopes 
case in an address at Memphis 
and said that Tennessee’s anti- 
evolution law was thoroughly 
justified; that he would be de- 
lighted to aid the State of 
Tennessee in the prosecution of 
the case. His offer of legal aid 
was accepted. 

By this time, Scopes had come 
up before the Rhea County jus- 
tices of the peace for prelimi- 
nary hearing. On Saturday, 
May 9, three justices of the 
peace, Squires W. J. Greene, 
B. M. Wilbee, and A. C. Ben- 
son, listened to the presentation 
of evidence. Hicks and Haggard, 
representing the prosecution, 
were confronted with the prob- 


lem of getting witnesses to testify. Scopes was such 
a favorite with his pupils that they wouldn’t testify 
that he had taught evolution. All they could get 
Scopes to tell the magistrates was that he had taught 
the textbook, “Civic Biology.” But Hicks and 
Haggard opened their Hunter’s “Civic Biology” 


and read this passage: 


We have now learned that animal forms may be 
arranged so as to begin with very simple one-celled 
forms and culminate with a group which contains 
man himself. This arrangement is called the evoiu- 
tionary series. Evolution means change, and those 
groups are believed by scientists to represent stages 
in complexity of development of life on the earth. 


Geology teaches that millions 
of years ago life upon the earth 
was véry simple and that more 
and more complex forms of life 
appeared as the rock formed 
latest in time show the most 
highly developed forms of ani- 
mal life. The great English 
scientist, Charles Darwin, 
from this and other evidence, 
explained the theory of evolu- 
tion. This is the belief that 
simple formsof life on theearth 
slowly and gradually gave 
rise to those more complex 
and that thus ultimately the 
most complex forms came into 
existence. 


Doubtless, these references 
were a revelation to the three 





JOHN T. Scopes 
His indictment has stirred the nation 


squires. They listened to Judge. Godsey’s plea that 
the law was unconstitutional. They said they were 
not competent to pass on this and that the courts 


of last resort would have to say. 
They bound Scopes over to the 
next term of the Rhea County 
grand jury, under a $1,000 
bond. Scopes went to Paducah, 
Kentucky, to spend his vacation 
with his parents. 

The defense drew into its 
rank of attorneys Prof. John 
Randolph Neal, a_ bright, 
attractive man of an old 
Dayton family, who has never 
hesitated to take an isolated 
position or an unpopular one. 
For many years he was a pro- 
fessor of law at the University 
of Tennessee at Knoxville. In| 
the summer of 1924, he became . 
a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for governor against 
Austin Peay, the then (and pres- 
ent) incumbent. Governor Peay 
did not make a speech for his re- 
nomination, yet he carried all 


but two of the ninety-six counties. Whether the fact 
of Governor Peay’s signing the anti-evolution 
act had any bearing on Neal’s subsequent 
willingness to aid in assaulting its constitution- 
ality or not, I do not know. But certainly, it would 
not have diminished Neal’s antipathy to the measure. 


When William Jennings Bryan announced his 








It Is the Law! 


Section 1. Be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of theState 
of Tennessee that it shall be un- 
lawful for any teacher in any of 
the universities, normal and all 
other public schools of the State, 
which are supported in whole or 
in part by the public school 
funds of the State, to teach any 
theory that denies the story of the 
divine creation of man as taught 
in the Bible, and to teach instead 
that man has descended from a 

lower order of animals. 








willingness to aid the State in its prosecution, it 
placed Rappleyea in a peculiar position. Technically, 
he was the prosecutor. But he was a champion 
of the defense, hoping that the act would be held 
unconstitutional. So when Bryan’s offer came, he 
said, ““The Lord hath delivered him into mine 
hands,” and issued a statement saying that they 


would try to get H. G. Wells, 
author of the “‘Outline of His- 
tory,” to cross the Atlantic, 
come to Dayton, and appear as 
a witness in Scopes’ defense. He 
also wanted John Dewey, Dr. 
Goodenow of Johns Hopkins, 
Dr. William Haggard, president 
of the American Medical Soci- 
ety, and other eminent scien- 
tists to testify. Wells,in London, 
was shown a press-service dis- 
patch. He said that “they must 
mean some other Wells. I never 
heard of Dayton.” 

The next day, Neal received 
a telegram from Clarence Dar- 
row and Dudley Field Malone: 
Darrow, the man who had 


( 
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snatched Leopold and Loeb from the gallows, and 
Malone, the stormy petrel of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration and since. They telegraphed that they were 
willing not only to offer their services free of charge, 
but also to pay the expenses of the defense. Neal 
promptly telegraphed an acceptance of their offer. 

So much for the background and principals of a 
great trial, a clash of the keenest wits, a trial of the 
right of a State to include or exclude certain sub- 
jects in its curricula, a test of the rights of free speech 
and opinion, perhaps one of the history-making 
issues of American jurisprudence, destined to rank 
in our history along with Marbury vs. Madison, 
United States vs. Georgia, and the Dred Scott case. 
And all out of a spring hight’s debate in a country 
town drug store! i 

Tennessee is a rural State; several of our counties 
haven’t a railroad anywhere within their borders. 
Most of the members of our General Assemblies are 


’ from the country and the small towns, which means 


that they are reactionaries. They aren’t any too 
religious themselves, but they know their constitu- 


‘ents well. Their constituents are almost all Funda- 


mentalists. The State had a good, progressive 
governor, Austin Peay, but he was in his second 
term, and, therefore, politically weaker. In his first 
term, he had cleaned up the State’s fiscal ills, 
changed the treasury deficit to a balance, reorgan- 
ized and integrated the State government, and 
generally made a fine record. He came into his 
second term with a social program for the State’s 
future. He knew Tennessee was staggering under 
the handicap of ignorance; he wanted an eight 
months’ school term, a State forestry project, a 


-Reelfoot Lake State fish and game preserve, new 


buildings for our institutions, and other fine things. 


HE Legislature started grinding away, the 
Solons very cold to the Peay program. Then 
“monkey bill.” 
Butler hails from Lafayette in a county without a 
railroad. His bill went into a legislature of human 
beings, of men who practiced in politics the theory 
that self-protection is a natural law. Some of them 
ardently desired it. The others gravely feared the 
bad political effect of an adverse vote on their 
future candidacies. The bill passed. 

The governor’s embarrassment must have been 
great. He wanted his program to pass. The State 
needed it. If he vetoed the bill, it would alienate the 
anti-evolution vote. And it was true that the bill 
was not a cloture, per se, on the freedom of thought. 
It was defensible on the theory that the schools 


paid for by the State’s funds were an agency of the . 


State, an arm of the State government, and that 
there was no reason why the policy of one State 


' body should not be directed by the Legislature, the 


direct representative of the people. It is a strong 


theory, and there is a good deal of possibility that 


it may be upheld by the courts as the correct one. 
The governor thought the matter trivial and likely 
never to be tested, so signed the act. 

Now, as to Dayton. The town didn’t like the 
Scopes case at first. Then the publicity which came 
began to have its effect. Now Dayton is in the throes 
of two complexes — of pleasure at the publicity and 
dissatisfaction with Darwinism. Her disrespectful 
neighbors have dubbed her ‘“Monkeyville,” but 
the town is optimistically making arrangements to 
care for 30,000 visitors when the trial comes in 
August or September. She has organized a Dayton 
amusement association and has hired a press agent. 
She likes the publicity and hopes to make some 
money off the trial throngs, 


= is jealous of her prerogative. Her grand jury 


was not scheduled to meet until August, 
and so Scopes couldn’t be indicted until then, nor 
tried until after then. But when the metropolis of 
Chattanooga, forty miles to the south, showed signs 
of trumping up a test case before Dayton came to 
bat, the reaction was hot and immediate. Dayto- 
nians held a mass meeting, roundly denounced their 
neighbor as unworthy and unneighborly, and threat- 
ened a boycott of Chattanooga unless the city de- 
sisted in its plans. The Chattanooga endeavor was 
abortive and failed utterly, but the Daytonians 
determined not to be in further jeopardy. They pre- 
vailed upon John T. Raulston, presiding judge of 
that judicial circuit, to call a special session of the 
Rhea County grand jury to indict Scopes and re- 
move that uncertainty. The jurors were assembled 
on May 25, and Scopes was duly indicted on a charge 
of having willfully taught “theories that deny the 
story of the divine creation of man as taught in 
the Bible.” Judge Raulston set the date of the trial 
for July to. 

When the case comes to trial, the rival theories 
of State and defense will be, roughly, about as 
follows: 

State: The schools of the State are an agency of 
the Government. As such, they are properly subject 
to the direction of the State Legislature. The trend 
of child training is properly subject to control by 
the people. We are not interfering with what anyone 
may think — we are merely directing that State 
employees shall teach in a specified fashion. They 
can think whatever they please. 

Defense: The law violates the constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of every citizen to freedom of 
speech, of opinion, and of peaceable assembly. In 
essence, it throttles the students’ rights to have the 
truths of science set before them. The argument that 
it is the State’s supreme legislative authority direct- 
ing the policy of another State agency is mere 
subterfuge. The issue is not one of Science vs. 
Religion, but of Free Speech and Free Opinion »s.| 
Ignorance and Intolerance. 
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The Far-Flung Tricolor 


By Arthur Pound 


HE French Colonial Empire is frequently 

cited as one of the reasons why France, in 

spite of her dwindling population and enor- 
mous obligations, can pay her debt to the American 
Treasury in full. In extent, her empire is second only 
to the British. France’s tricolor floats over lands on 
or near every continent save Australia. It includes 
some of the most fertile and some of the most deso- 
late areas on the earth’s surface, docile folk like the 
Annamites, warlike fanatics like the Moors, negro 
tribes that have never been civilized, and Asiatics 
whose ancestors were civilized when the Franks were 
still tossing off their liquor from human skulls. 

Yet the extensive boundaries of France’s colonial 
empire today are but narrow compared with the 
wide expanses which knew the Bourbon standard in 
the Eighteenth Century. Then France held Canada 
and the Mississippi Valley, was strongly intrenched 
in India, and had made a fair beginning in Egypt. 
But through war, sale, and cession, these plums were 
lost, until there remain in America and India only 
frail vestiges of former French greatness. In this 
hemisphere, France still holds the two tiny fishing 
islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Martinique and Guadaloupe in the 
West Indies, and Cayenne (French Guiana) on the 
northeast coast of South America. 

Balked in India and America, France strove to re- 
arrange the balance nearer home. Africa became the 
chief focus of her statesmen. Algeria was conquered 
under Louis Philippe, and the Third Republic, after 
the smash of 1870, set resolutely to work to build 
upon that base. Tunisia was taken over as a pro- 
tectorate, Senegal occupied, and three footholds 
secured on the Gulf of Guinea. These advances es- 
tablished France as the dominant power in west 
Africa. French Morocco, where France is now fight- 
ing an insurrection which originated in the Spanish 
zone, fell to her after a long process of peaceful pene- 
tration and European intrigue. France now rules a 
territory stretching from the English Channel al- 
most to the equator and broken only by the Medi- 
terranean. That break is the rift in the French 
Colonial lute. As long as Britain holds both ends of the 
Mediterranean and has a superior navy, the two 
powers will play ball together in the pinches. Air- 
plane and motor transport are now conquering the 
arid wastes that separate Algeria from the fertile 
areas to the south. 

Toward the close of the last century, France made 
astonishing strides, too, in the East. In 1895, she 
completed the conquest of Madagascar, one of the 
world’s greatest islands and strategically located on 


the route from Suez to — Town. That the British 
overlooked Madagascar all those years goes far to 
prove the contention that the British Empire, after 
all, has grown up through trade, exploration, and 
accident rather than as the result of deliberate plan- 
ning. Any British plan of empire worthy of the name 
must have included Madagascar, which could have 
been picked up easily enough at any time prior to 
1830. Madagascar was a notorious refuge for pirates, 
and occupation could have been put on the ground 


of protection to commerce. There were British 


missionaries there, too, who might well have needed 
protection. Nevertheless, France maintained the 
frailest of technical claims to Madagascar until she 
got round to conquer its 2,700,000 inhabitants and 
225,000 square miles only thirty years ago. The 
French, also, have the African side of the Strait of 
Bab el Mandeb, where the Red Sea debouches into 
the Gulf of Aden, another important site. 


N and on the Pacific, France is an important 
factor with the Marquesas and other islands, 
as well as populous and well-ordered Indo-China. 
The provinces of Annam, Cochin China, and Cam- 
bodia, with an estimated population of more than 
17,000,000, occupy half of the Indo-China peninsula. 
The most recent French acquisitions are Syria, 
Togo, and Cameroon, added by mandate under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Indo-China and Algeria are probably the only 
French colonies whose trade is of sufficient impor- 
tance to bolster the French financial structure to any 
considerable extent. The others are held for political 
and military reasons or because, having taken hold, 
France hates to let go for reasons similar to those 
which keep us in the Philippines. Before the World 
War, French economists were eternally arguing with 
French statesmen over imperial policy on the ground - 
that the colonies were bankrupting the mother 
country. Since the war, this controversy has not 
been revived, probably because black troops from 
French Africa proved useful in Europe. Neverthe- 
less, the economics of the situation are unchanged. 
France is still losing money on her colonies. Indeed, 
it is inevitable that she should do so, since France 
has no man power to spare for colonization, and the 
cost of governing populations with few economic 
wants and low earning power is usually out of pro- 
portion to the sums that can be collected from them. 
The present French Colonial Empire is a forced 
growth of military pressure and political bargaining. 
It will not hold together forever, and, meanwhile, it 
can hardly be rated a dependable source of revenue. 
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Back 
to the Trail 
Again 


When the roar of traffic beats on tired ears, 
when the city pavements reflect the heat, and 
on the trees in the park the leaves are dust 
coated, it is time to go by train or car or bus 
to where, standing ona mountain peak, you 
may look out over untrammeled spaces 
broken by no building or skyscraper. 

Straight from the heart of the city the 
road leads to the wilderness, where the 
desert sands change color with the changing 
sky; where, in the gardens of the gods, 
nature has disported herself and created 
geysers or, piling the rocks incredibly high, 
has carved canyons between them, deep into 
the earth. 

Leave the city streets and the stifling air, 
the dust and the toil and the traffic — see! 
“‘ There lies your way, due west.” 


(Elmendorf Photo, Ewing Galloway) 


(De Cou, Ewing Galloway) 
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Driving through Yosemite 
Valley, you pass where the 
side of El Capitan falls in 
a sheer sweep of one mile. 
On the floor of the valley runs 
the smoothly paved auto road 
which skirts Merced River 
for quite a distance in this 
famous National Park 


Among the most famous of 
the seventy eruptive geysers 
in Yellowstone Park is the 
Castle Geyser, which is here 
shown inaction. It rises from 
a chimney twelve feet high, 
and the surface is covered 
with terraces and elevations 
surrounding the openings, 
beautifully ornamented with 
snowy deposits of silica 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


From the windows of 
Mitchell Point Tunnel 
may be seen the railroad 
track one hundred feet be- 
low; then, looking out in- 
stead of down, may be 
seen the view across the 
river, which makes this 
part of the drive one of the 
loveliest on this famous 
highway 





(De Cou, Ewing Galloway) 
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One of the most wonderful 
features of the Columbia 
River Highway is the 
Mitchell Point Tunnel. It 
is bored through a bar- 
rier of solid rock 390 feet 
long. At irregular inter- 
vals huge windows pierce 
the rock, the apertures 
strongly guarded by con- 
crete parapets 
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Near Paradise Inn on the Skyline Trail, these travelers have found their way 
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Looking out from 
Glacier Point 
Hotel over the 
Half Dome and 
Nevada Falls 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


Yosemite. Overhanging Rock and Half Dome, with two brave spirits 
perched on the edge over dizzying heights 
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Curbing the Reckless Motorist 


Washington — New Traffic Laboratory for Testing Recommendations of the Hoover 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety 


By Ernest Greenwood 


E was a good-looking, well-set-up young 

H chap, and he came into the office of 

Director of Traffic Eldridge in Washing- 

ton with fire in his eye. The inspector of police 

in charge of the traffic bureau had absolutely re- 

fused to give him a license to drive his automobile 
because he could not read a word of English. 

Questioned by Mr. El- 


be. This may seem like an exaggeration, but it is the 
impression that residents of the District of Colum- 
bia receive when talking to visitors. If there has 
been a stranger within our gates during the last five 
years who has not commented profanely (if he be 
male) or feelingly (if she be female) on the traffic 
conditions on our streets, he or she has arrived after 

midnight and left in the 





dridge, he said that he was 


small hours of the same 
morning. 





a bricklayer earning $14 
a day, was married, came 
originally from North 
Carolina, and had been 
driving a car for eight 
years. But he could not 
even read a “Stop” and 
“Go” signal. 

“Tl tell you what 
I'll do,” said the traffic 
director. “The board of 
education has a repre- 
sentative on my advisory 
committee. He will ar- 
range for you to attend 
night school for the pur- 
pose of learning to read. 
Come back in a month, 
and if you can read sim- 
ple signs and sentences, 
I will give you a license.” 

And so the new traffic 
code in the District of 
Columbia accomplished 
two important things: It 
upheld the conclusion 
that no person who car.- 





The traffic law, regulations, and practices now in force 
in the District of Columbia embody the following recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety: 

The law and regulations are directed primarily at reck- 
less driving rather than 

Pedestrians have the right of way at street intersections 
not controlled by a traffic officer. Vehicles have the right 
of way between street intersections. 

Boulevard streets are being designated and all vehicles 
will be required to come to a full stop before entering or 
crossing them. 

Jail sentences are mandatory for driving while under 
the influence of liquor and other serious offenses. 

The use of posters or other obstructions to vision on 
the windshield is forbidden. 

Pedestrian lanes are marked at intersections and 
white center lines are painted on steep grades and curves. 
A separate traffic division in the police department. 

A special traffic court. 

Director of Traffic has authority to refuse, suspend, 
or revoke an operator’s license for any reason deemed 
sufficient. 

The applicant for an operator’s license must be physi- 
cally and mentally fit and prove his ability to operate a 
motor vehicle. 

Minimum age limit 16 years. 

Severe penalties are being imposed for driving with- 
out a license, and for reckless driving. 

Standard braking ability is required by law. 

Regulations on lights will be rigidly enforced. 








Happily, however, 
these conditionsare about 
to become only a chapter 
in the history of the 
city, and Washington 
promises to be the safest 
community in the world 
for the pedestrian in the 
near future. For Wash- 
ington has become a lab- 
oratory for a complete 
tryout of the conclusions 
and recommendations of 
the Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. The 
final report of this gath- 
ering is the most up-to- 
date textbook on what 
has beeri admitted to 
be a little understood 
subject. 

Congress exercised a 
rare amount of legisla- 
tive judgment when it 
framed and adopted the 
present traffic law for the 





not read English should be permit¢ed to drive a car, 
and increased immeasurably the usefulness of a 
citizen by changing him from an illiterate to a 
worker who can read and write. 

Of the approximately five hundred delegates at- 
tending the Hoover Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety held in Washington last December, at 
least 497 remarked that in their collective and 
individual opinions traffic conditions in the national 
capital are the worst in the world. The other three 
were probably hit by taxicabs or motor busses on 
leaving Union Station and doubtless have expressed 


their opinions to their associates wherever they may _- 


national capital. It based this particular measure on 
a fundamental principle adopted by the Hoover 
Conference: that there should be as little detail in 
the law as possible, and a traffic department or 
bureau should be created with a chief having broad 
power in formulating regulations as well as in 
directing their enforcement. 

This was followed by the exercise of a rare amount 
of common sense on the part of the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia in tendering the job of 
traffic director to Maurice O. Eldridge, formerly of 
the American Automobile Association. Immediately 
after taking the oath of office, Mr. Eldridge did two 
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things which are destined to have a far-reaching 
effect on the traffic situation in the District of 
Columbia. He took the judges of our nice new 
traffic court out to lunch, and he laid the ground- 
work for a brand-new idea in community organ- 
ization for safety. Without hearty and enthusiastic 
codperation between the courts and the police, all 
the traffic rules and regulations in the world are of 
little value, and the same thing is more or less true 
if the support of the community is lacking. 


HE scheme adopted by Mr. Eldridge for ob- 

taining the indorsement of the community for 
the new traffic code was simplicity itself. He re- 
quested of such local organizations as the chamber 
of commerce, the board of trade, the local automo- 
bile club, the automotive trade association, and the 
board of education that they appoint representa- 
tives on an advisory committee to formulate the new 
code under his direction. They responded enthu- 
siastically, the advisory committee was formed and 
actually drafted the code which has now become the 
law under which drivers are being arrested and fined 
or sent to jail daily. 

The most controversial subjects with which Mr. 
Eldridge and his committee had to deal are common 
to almost every city. These, listed in the order of 
their controversial character, are: parking, speed, 
no left-hand turns, one-way streets, overloading of 
commercial vehicles, and lights. Such questions as 
licensing of drivers, drastic penalties for reckless 
driving, and jail sentences for driving while under 
the influence of liquor are no longer controversial. 
It remains only to put into effect what have been 
proved to be the best practices. 

Mr. Eldridge’s committee, realizing that with the 
subject of parking it would be facing an exceedingly 
critical period in its career, postponed the matter 
until its final meeting. Just how much of this post- 
ponement was due to the political horse sense of the 
traffic director, I do not care to estimate. I do know 
that when it was reached, the committee was en- 
joying a state of comity which could be disturbed 
only with the greatest difficulty. It is significant 
that when the present parking regulations were 
finally agreed upon, there was only one dissenting 
voice, and even that voice has been repudiated by 
many of the leaders of the group he was supposed 
to represent. 


UMMED up, these regulations provide for no 

parking at all in a portion of the congested 
area between the hours of 8 and 9.15 a.m., and 
on some of the more important arterial high- 
ways between the hours of 4 and 6 p.m. During 
all other hours, parking is restricted to one hour. 
This restriction removes from the flow of traffic 
during the rush hour all obstruction caused by dead 
cars stored in the street, and eliminates a very 


obnoxious class of all-day parkers, who, arriving 
downtown between the hours of eight and nine, 
preémpt all of the possible space to the great detri- 
ment of retail trade. If these offenders are to get to 
their places of business by nine, they must now park 
outside the congested area and walk, which will be 
a healthy benefit. Incidentally, Mr. Eldridge has 
become the idol of every woman in Washington who 
uses an automobile for shopping. Parking in the re- 
tail district has actually been reduced twenty per 
cent, and they can always find a place to park 
within a very short distance of, if not adjacent to, 
any store to which they may want to go. 

When it came to the question of control of the use 
of the streets through the licensing of drivers, Mr. 
Eldridge went the limit with the Hoover Conference 
and then proceeded to go several miles beyond that 
limit. All applicants must demonstrate that they 
are mentally and physically capable of driving a 
motor vehicle. They must be able to read English, 
and no person under sixteen years of age can obtain 
a license. Even after the applicant has passed all 
tests and examinations, he will not get a permanent 
license at once. A period of ten days must elapse 
during which time his moral character and general 
reputation will be investigated. 


NE is impressed with the thought that if an 
applicant can get by Mr. Eldridge successfully 
he should be able to borrow a million dollars without 
collateral, pass an army corps of life insurance doc- 
tors, obtain an honorary Ph.D., and qualify for no 
less a job than bishop. Mr. Eldridge is going to put a 
stop to killing and maiming of Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, retired generals, welfare workers, and earnest 
reformers, even if we sometimes feel that we could 
very well spare some of them. 

This brings me back to the question of codpera- 
tion of the courts with the police. It is all very well to 

make it difficult to obtain a license, but it is not very 
helpful if those whose applications are refused can, 
with impunity, run around the streets without the 
formality of possessing a license. The traffic court 
judges in the District have, without difficulty, ac- 
quired the habit of saying, “Five hundred dollars’ 
fine or six months in jail” to this particular class 
of offenders. They are quite impartial, too, to the 
extent of jailing an attractive young professional 
dancer, who proved to have no driver’s license, 
for twenty-four hours until her friends brought bail 
and she was released. 

Our traffic courts now sit from early morning until 
midnight. The offender is taken to court immediately 
upon arrest, no matter what time of day or night, is 
tried, and, if found guilty, sentenced with the utmost 
dispatch. The fines are not light; the jail yawns if 
you have left your pocketbook at home or do not 
know the judge well enough to borrow the money 


_ from him, while second or third and all flagrant 
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violators of the code are hustled to the hoosegow 
limousine with a wave of his honor’s hand. 

Stickers or anything else on the windshield which 
may tend to obscure the driver’s vision are verboten. 
An effort will be made to segregate particular classes 
of traffic to particular streets. Arterial highways are 
now being planned. A spot map will be maintained 
and all accidents will be reported in minute detail. 
All crosswalks at street intersections are being 
plainly marked with white lines, and these same lines 
are being painted down the center of the street on all 
steep hills and curves. Periodical brake inspection is 
required, and woe betide the driver who has an acci- 
dent and cannot show that his brakes were inspected 
within the specified time. Dim lights are taboo, 
and bright lights must be properly focused and 
directed. 

In connection with these questions of brakes and 
lights, the manner in which Mr. Eldridge tied up the 
automotive trade in a neat package and placed it on 
a high shelf in his office is amusing. The representa- 
tive of the automobile dealers’ association on the 
advisory committee was quite positive in his opin- 
ions with regard to the importance of adequate 
brakes and periodical tests and also of proper light- 
ing equipment. After he was completely on record, 
the traffic director suggested tentatively that it 
might be a good thing to include in the code a pro- 
vision forbidding any dealer or person to sell a car 
not fully equipped with brakes, lights, and so forth, 
that comply with the law. The committee was en- 
thusiastic, and I will say for the representative of the 
automotive trade, he was game; he did not hesitate, 
but cast his vote for the provision with every evi- 
dence of enthusiasm. 


Pedestrians have the right of way at street inter- 
sections and motor vehicles between intersections. 
Eldridge, not fully trusting the manufacturers in 
their estimates of proper loads, is placing his own 
capacity plates on all trucks and daring the owners 
to load them beyond the weight designated on those 
plates. Traffic is being speeded up, and motorists are 
being arrested for reckless driving without regard to 
speed. Since May 3 (the day when the law went into 
effect) there has been but one fatality, while this 
time last year we were burying pedestrians at the 
rate of one every three days. 


fr. may seem that I have written a bit facetiously 
about Washington as a “laboratory for the 
Hoover Conference,” and of the new code as an 
“experiment.” Its provisions are much more than 
formulas for a series of experiments. They are the 
practical application of the findings of more than 
two hundred experts working on various committees 
for months prior to the sessions of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. Many of 
them are successful in this or that city. However, 
this is probably the first time they have been 
gathered together and fitted into one code and ap- 
plied to a single city. Mr. Eldridge has the commu- 
nity with him, and this means that he has won nine 
tenths of his battles. The press has been more than 
favorable in editorial comment. One thing is certain: 
When the conference meets this year it will know 
whatever weaknesses may exist in its recommenda- 
tions and perhaps may know what sins of omission 
it may have committed. A tryout of this kind will 
do more to solve the traffic problem for all commu- 
nities than anything which could have been devised. 


Who Knows Why? 


Why do men drink 
Except to feel, not think; 


And women bob, 


Except to fool the mob; 
And small boys boast, 
Except to lay some ghost; 
And young girls smirk, 
Except to tease the Turk; 


And infants cry, 


Except to veil a lie; 
And I write verse, 
Except to cheat my purse? 


Or are we all, all, praying 

In some fourth-dimensional rune; 
Or, doglike, straying 

To tree some dreamed of coon, 
Or baying 
(Though who knows why) the moon? 
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most attractive 
suburbs of New 
York. It is built on roll- 
ing hills, with belts of 
woodland and outcrop- 


| LIVE in one of the 


Suburban Nightmare 
By Frederick L. Allen 


What price fresh air? is coming to be the plaint of the 
commuter. No sooner does he settle himself comfortably in 
a spot surrounded by open fields than a real-estate agent 
appears to ‘‘improve”’ the land which he had hoped would 
shield him from the encroachments of city discomfort. Mr. 

Allen is a suburbanite and writes feelingly about it. 


houses are springing up 
everywhere, and bits of 
natural greenery, like 
that on which my win- 
dows look out, are 


_doomed shortly for what 


ping ledges; excellent 

trains reach it in forty minutes from the city; 
the houses were mainly designed by architects, 
rather than contractors, with fortunate results; and 
there is not a tenement, a three-decker, or a factory 
within its limits. The house which I occupy looks 
out over several acres of open country, where on a 
June evening one may walk beside a little brook and 
hear wood thrushes singing in the thickets; and I 
can reach it from my office in a little over an hour. 
It sounds idyllic, now, but my lease will soon come 
to an end, and when I think of buying or building I 
find myself facing the problem which sooner or later 
confronts every New York commuter. The city is 
growing too fast for us. 

When the late Dr. Jowett was invited to come to 
New York to preach, he asked for only a modest 
salary and a house “with a bit of green about it,” 
not realizing that on Manhattan Island only Mr. 
Frick and Mr. Morgan and Mr. Schwab and two or 
three others can afford a bit of green. This is one of 
the things for which people go out to the suburbs. 
They want air that does not reek of motor exhaust, 
light instead of the grim shadow of apartment 
houses, quiet instead of the clatter of riveters by day 
and the squawk of taxicabs by night, neighbors 
whom they know and to whom their existence is not 
a matter of utter indifference, and a life whose tempo 
is less nerve-racking than that of the city. And some 
of them think it not unreasonable to hope for still 
other benefits: for a measure of the informality of 
country life; for the sight of trees that grow as God 
intended, and of flowers that have the temerity to 
bloom outside of florists’ shops; for a chance for 
their children to grow up knowing cows and robins 
by sight. The New York commuter can get these 
things now if he is lucky, and can, to some extent, 
continue to get if he is wealthy, but the odds are 
against him. The city is growing fast and is swal- 
lowing up the surrounding country. 

Take our suburb as an example. It is growing like 
a boom town. Those who have lived in it for ten 
years are considered old inhabitants. When the 
trains from the city draw in at night, the crowds that 
swarm down on to the platform are nearly half as 
large again as they were a year ago. The price of 
land has doubled or tripled in five years. New 


the real-estate broker, 
in unconsciously ironic language, is pleased to call 
“improvement.” 

A few months ago there were four large tracts of 
open land, where one could ramble without inter- 
ruption, within easy walking distance of my house. 
Last December, one of these tracts was sold to a 
real-estate corporation for more than a million dol- 
lars, and soon they will begin to cut streets through 
it, break it up into house lots, and make a village 
of it. They plan to build apartment houses, stores, 
a moving-picture theatre, and to bring in several 
thousand people, and they are somewhat surprised 
that we do not regard them as public benefactors 
for thus making the suburb bigger and busier. 


HE second tract was sold in January, also for 
“improvement.” Real-estate men are bickering 
over the third, and the fourth will follow suit. The 
groves where we now look for anemones in spring 
will be sliced through with orderly little streets 
down which orderly little commuters will hurry to 
catch the seven-forty-eight train for town, while 
their wives look into each other’s back windows and 
tell each other that you never would believe, my 
dear, what goings on there are at Mrs. So-and-So’s, 
right in plain sight of everybody. On Sunday after- 
noons, the villagers can take their children walking 
along Woodcrest Avenue or Kenmont Street, but 
there will be no pastures studded with violets to 
stroll in, no tumbled stone walls to climb, no lanes to 
follow between the apple blossoms. An innocuous 
community with neat oblong gardens before the 
doors, but a standardized community which has 
lost the life of the country for that of the town. 
Similar things are happening to nearly all the 
suburbs. Last November, the population of a near- 
by suburb increased overnight by three thousand. 
Several new apartment houses were thrown open 
and immediately filled. That suburb is getting to 
have a smart metropolitan air; prices, standards of 
living, and complexions are highly artificial. Re- 
cently, in another suburb, I was driving with a 
prosperous real-estate man. “Do you see that 
house?”’ he said to me. “Bought in 1920 for twenty- 
three thousand dollars and sold this year for thirty- 
seven. A clear profit of fourteen thousand, and the 
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owner had the use of it all that time.” He assured 
me that the values of houses were going up all over 
the town, despite frantic building, and referred to 
them as “homes” — which suggested an interesting 
problem in definition. A home, to me, is a place where 
you intend to stay —a century or two, perhaps. 
To my real-estate friend, a home was an invest- 
ment (with incidental shelter value) to be turned 
over, when the market permitted, in order that your 
next investment might be more pretentious, re- 
vealing to all, by the amplitude of its sun porch 
and the dimensions of its two-car garage, that 
you were a man of importance and likely to move 
soon again. 


\ ¢= who can build for permanence when the 
face of the land is changing so rapidly? You 
think of buying a house that gives on an open field, 
and you cannot foresee what will become of that 
field. You can be sure that it will not stay as it is. In 
ten years, you may have a view of a row of identical 
back yards, and a swarm of neighbors not even re- 
motely of your own choosing. All sense of security 
for the future is lost. With such a gamble before 
you, is it any wonder that you are driven to think in 
terms of profitable investment? 

Already, we hear our friends talking of “moving 
farther out.” There are two ways of doing this. One 
is to go out to the outer fringes of our own suburb, 
where there are still open spaces, before you reach 
the outskirts of the string of suburbs along the next 
railroad line. Some people we know are trying these 
outer fringes. Yet there are disadvantages. Things 
are comparatively comfortable for those who can 
afford a chauffeur and two cars. But consider the 
plight of Mrs. M. who lives three miles from the 
station and, like most of us, has no chauffeur. She 
drives her husband to the morning train, meets him 
at night, drives her children to school, calls for 
them, drives her maid to the station, and drives 
miles to see her friends. She told me that in one day 
she had made twelve trips over those three miles of 
road. When asked to state her occupation, she won- 
ders whether to say housewife or taxi driver. And 
even at this price she has little sense of security, for 
she does not know what sort of community will 
grow up about her. 


O move to another suburb farther from New 

York means, for the man of the family, spend- 
ing anywhere from three to four hours a day in 
travel. I often wonder who the champion commuter 
of New York is and how far he goes. He must live 
farther away than Philadelphia or New Haven, for 
the commuters from these places are numbered by 


the score. Probably, he spends over five hours a day 


en route; say, a third of his waking time. If he keeps 
it up for thirty years, he will have given up ten solid 


years to reading newspapers in the jiggling light of 


a train, milling through crowds in subterranean 
corridors, and being half suffocated in subway cars. 
Thousands of New York commuters give more than 
four hours a day to this ordeal, in order that they 
may have a home not too far from station and store 
and school, but still in the quiet country. 

People speak of improved methods of transporta- 
tion as though they would solve the problem. They 
will alter its terms, but how can they solve it? For 
example, every seat in our commutation trains is 
now taken and crowds standing in the aisles. No 
more trains can be run safely on our two tracks at 
the rush hours, but if the railroad could four-track 
the line, that would mean faster service, especially 
for those farther out. But as soon as the service is 
speeded up, suburbs will become more desirable 
and the crowds will increase. Never was a circle 
more vicious. Furthermore, the terminal station 
cannot handle many more trains, and there is talk 
of dumping suburban passengers at a new com- 
muters’ terminal uptown and wedging them into a 
proposed subway which will run to Wall Street and 
the Battery. To anybody who knows what New 
York subways are like, the prospect is not exhilarat- 
ing. And when the subway becomes overcrowded, 
what next? 

This is not a New York problem only. It has 
merely reached New York first. It will soon be as 
bad in Chicago, though Chicago has more directions 
to expand in. It will confront other American cities 
in time, unless the trend of modern life changes. So 
long as the rush to the cities continues, the move- 
ment into the suburbs to escape the turmoil of city 
life can only defeat its own end. 


HEN I am sick of thinking of the future of 

our suburb, I like to contemplate Vermont, 
whose population is actually decreasing. At its 
present rate, in a few centuries Vermont will be 
frequented by archeologists exhuming the remains 
of a defunct civilization. There are still a few rail- 
roads there, and all about are the eternal hills with 
never a sign of a real-estate development called 
Green Mountain Heights or Vermont Park, or of 
little streets running out into the underbrush and 
noisy with carpenters building imitation colonial 
houses and alleged English cottages. Moving ‘to 
Vermont would require, on our part, a new point 
of view. We should have to be content with smaller 
spheres of business influence, but perhaps when that 
day came we would be glad to advertise our small- 
ness; to put up signs reading, ““Watch Vermont 
Dwindle,” and ‘‘Move Here If You Want to Live, 
but for Heaven’s Sake Don’t Build a Factory.” 
Meanwhile, New York continues to grow, and I 
look out of my window at the maples bursting into 
bud in the hollow, and wonder how soon they will 
be cut down in all their beauty to make way for 
urban improvements. 
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Here and There 


With Chanticleer and Others 


and cities of this broad land break 

out in a rash of commencements. 
Sweet girl graduates in white dresses and 
more or less ill-favored youths listen in 
sodden, blistering rooms or —if the 
ceremony is out of doors —in a heavy 
downpour to men of sterling worth who 
talk to them about Life. It is perhaps the 
saddest season of the year. An unre- 
generate and a scoffer who derives a mild 
exhilaration from funerals, but who bursts 
into wild tears at every wedding, cannot 
fail to grieve over the imaginary spectacle 
‘of these hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women. It is sad enough that 
they should be thrust out into the bruising 
world of what we humorously term “real 
life,” but it is positively pitiable that 
before being thrust out they should be 
asked to endure a throaty lecture on life 
by a successful hardware merchant. 


i about now, the towns, villages, 


** * *K * 


Just as one cannot see a bride without 
lamenting the long years she will theo- 
retically pass with the oaf whom in a 
spirit of optimism she has married, even so, 
the sight of youth confronted with real 
life induces a profound melancholy. It is 
not the thought that a certain percentage 
of them will fill drunkards’ graves, prisons, 
almshouses, and Bedlams that hurts; it is, 
rather, that so many more of them will 
“succeed”’ in life; that an imaginary suc- 
cess in an unreal world will be the reward 
of their pilgrimage on earth; that the 
glory and the dream will fade into the 
solid domestic virtues of an A1 Butter and 
Egg Salesman. So many fair young girls 
doomed to marry or teach school; so many 
hopeful youths destined to sell Life In- 
surance or become Congressmen! 


* * *K K * 


These are sad and possibly superficial 
thoughts. There are volumes of good 
cheer and optimism which contradict 
them. The argument in favor of the Com- 
mencement Orator springs prompt to the 
lips of every red-blooded American. But 
would it not be refreshing to hear such an 
orator exclaim: “Beware, young men! 
Watch both your step and the essential 
integrity of your soul. The world is en- 
gaged in a gigantic conspiracy to make 
you into a business man, an editorial 
writer, a politician, a doctor. The world 
forgets, and you, too, will forget, that these 
names and words are only symbols. You 
can never be a doctor unless you mistake 
the symbol for reality; you can be only 


Commencement Day 


you, if you will so elect — letting your 
doctorhood be an expression of yourself. 
Or you can regiment yourself in the armies 
of success, assume the thoughts, live the 
life, look the part of doctoring, submerge 
and stifle unprofessional originality, be- 
come, in fact, adoctor and a successful one. 
‘Real Life’ is frequently distinguished 
only by its unreality.” 


** kk * 


It is the personality, after all, which 
we cherish and admire the most in the 
people we know, the relative fineness, 
strength, and richness of that inward 
spirit shining through their outward 
actions. Yet a loud, angry laugh would 
greet the Commencement Orator who 
urged young people to develop their 
personalities. The cry is, rather, “ Disci- 
pline yourselves so that you will not be 
different from others! Train your minds, 
for knowledge is power! Fortify your 
characters with entrenched negations, 
it will help you to succeed. As for your 
personalities, keep the wretched things 
out of sight, and perhaps people won’t 
know that you have any of them.” 


** * *K * 


It has long been a source of grief to 
this writer that no educational institu- 
tion has ever asked him to address its 
graduating class. There seem to be so 
many things that ought to be said which 
he would say, as it has seemed to him, 
rather well. On re-reading the paragraphs 
above, that regret and that faith are 
somewhat shaken. Perhaps it is just as 
well to continue to observe the conven- 
tions. Perhaps the occasion would prove 
too strong for both my lachrymose glands 
and my good resolutions. Perhaps be- 
tween sobs I could only stammer out my 
hope that they may succeed in the real 
life into which they are now entering, 
just like Abraham Lincoln and Calvin 
Coolidge done —I mean did, and will 
the chorister now lead us in “Illinois, My 
Illinois,” followed by the national Anthem, 
“Oh Say Listen can you see,” etc. 

The whole thing is too sad a subject 
for me. Let us turn to the more cheerful 
reflections on a specific type of com- 
mencement as seen by my fellow thinker, 
Mr. Fairfax Downey: 


Commencement Day at a Medical 
College 
4.30 A.M. — Fledgling physicians routed 


out by dormitory janitors acting the réle 
of nervous patients-to-be. 


7.00 — Calesthenics. 
7-30 — Breakfast by calories. 
10,.00—Organ recital by Dean of 
School of Anatomy. 

11.00 — Arrival of parents with com- 
mencement gifts to support graduates 
for the next seven or eight years until 
the practice may begin to pan out. 

12,00 — Luncheon lightly partaken of 
by guests because of prevailing frank 
medical conversations, 

2.00 p.m. — Address by the President, 
“After Tonsils — What?” 

3.00 — Ambulance track meet. 

4.00-— Graduation exercises of 219 
specialists and one general practitioner. 

6.00 — Dietetic dinner. 

8.00 — Shushing of Class singing, 

g.00 — Promenade dance with lots of 
cut-ins. Homage by nurses in gallery. 

10.00 — Prescribed toast to success 
(with individual drinking cups). 

11.00 — Last good night’s sleep in the 
Lord knows when. 


Also, Mr. Downey suggests suitable 
bonuses to be presented with diplomas at 
various colleges. 


Diplomas Plus 

For four years of hard (?) work, a small 
section of sheepskin, engraved in a dead 
language, seems hardly a fair return to 
the earnest college graduate. Something 
ought to be handed out with the diploma 
other than the customary tin tube con- 
tainer. The following free-and-easy sug- 
gestions as to bonuses are hereby made 
to various colleges: 

Princeton—A pair of suspenders 
tagged, “Compliments of President Cool- 
idge.” 

Duke College née Trinity — A church- 
warden pipe and a can of the mixture. 

Harvard —A suppressed copy of the 
Lampoon, 

Vassar — A magnifying glass to supple- 
ment the finger-tip test as to whether it is 
engraved or merely printed. ; 

Colgate—An improvement on the 
aforementioned tin tube whereby the 
diploma would come out like a ribbon, 
lay flat on the brush. 

Yale — A strip of rain checks good at 
Yale-Harvard football games for the next 
ten years, 

Columbia — Wound stripe for travel in 
the West Side subway, New York City. 

West Point — Promise of a command in 
the United States Army, if any. 

Dartmouth — Winter excursion ticket 
to Florida. 

California — Foghorns labeled, “For 
use outside the State.” 

Annapolis — Cabinet photograph of 
General Mitchell. 

For all universities and colleges —A 
stout storeroom trunk to put the diploma 
away in and forget it. 
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Readers and Writers 


me that, in his opinion, the most 

original writer in America today is 
Wallace Stevens, whose volume of poems 
entitled “Harmonium” (Knopf) was 
published in the fall of 1923. Whether Mr. 
Stevens has since published another book, 
I do not know, for I confess that he be- 
longs to that modern eccentric school 
which, in the case of T. S. Eliot’s “ Waste 
Land,” can amuse me, but never arouse in 
me any other emotion. Mr. Stevens, I 
grant, is not so freakish as Miss Marianne 
Moore and Mr. E. E. Cummings, but that 
is hardly enough to justify the enthusiasm 
which prompts James Stephens to place 
him first among the contemporary Ameri- 
can writers. Mrs. Wharton, Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, James Branch Cabell, and 
Theodore Dreiser cannot, I am afraid, 
be requested to make way for Wallace 
Stevens. Even his young contemporary, 
Glenway Wescott, has already established 
a more serious claim to a place in the front 
rank, for ‘““The Apple of the Eye” is a 
much more remarkable achievement than 
“Harmonium.” 


J =< STEPHENS recently said to 


TEPHENS emphasized the verbal 

skill of Wallace Stevens, the assurance 
with which he found always the right word 
and never a word too many, and he ar- 
gued that this technical power, together 
with the thoroughly American conceptions 
of the poet, made him a figure of more 
significance than any of the other writers 
I have named. The others, I was told, were 
doing nothing that had not already been 
done in Europe, but just where “Har- 
monium”’ does anything that is not being 
done in France, I fail to discover. The 
whole group which Mr. Clement Wood 
classifies in his “Poets of America” as 
denizens of the Waste Land are simply 
echoes of Paris “stunt” writers from La- 
forgue and Corbiére to Apollinaris and 
the Dadaists. If the virtue of an American 
writer is to consist of making experiments 
untried in Europe, then Miss Marianne 
Moore is certainly no better off than 
Mrs. Wharton. 

It is not my wish to carry on in this 
place an argument as to the merits or 
demerits of Wallace Stevens, or to prove 
that James Stephens is a greater poet and 
novelist than he is a critic. What interests 
me in this judgment of his is its assump- 
tion that, unless American literature is 
novel, it is merely an imitation of what is 
available in Europe. Something of that 
spirit actually underlies most European 
criticism of American literature, and its 
implications and effects are, therefore, 
worth noticing. One does not say to a 


By Ernest Boyd 


French novelist that he is wasting his time 
because the kind of books he writes have 
been written in England or Germany. Al- 
though Shakespeare wrote classical trag- 
edies, France continues to believe that 
Racine had his raison d’étre, nor did the 
fame of “Sherlock Holmes” deter Maurice 
Leblanc from making the French detec- 
tive story a popular pastime on both sides 
of the English Channel. 


SUGGESTION was madea couple of 

weeks ago by an anonymous com- 
mentator in the Living Age that the suc- 
cess of Sinclair Lewis in England was due 
to the fact that “Babbitt” and “Main 
Street” confirmed the worst suspicions of 
the English concerning Americans. The 
writer further suggested that H. L. 
Mencken was acclaimed there for the same 
reason. The defect in this theory lies in 
its being unreconcilable with the facts. 
Most of the English comment on Mr. 
Mencken is very unfavorable, and I can 
vouch from personal experience for the 
reluctance with which London editors 
opened their pages to those of us who 
tried a few years ago to draw attention to 
him. To this day, when volumes of “ Prej- 
udices” make their London appearance, 
the reviewers still complain that the au- 
thor is loud, vulgar, overemphatic, and 
too American for refined consumption. 
I do not think that even his publisher’s 
publicity department would care to pre- 
tend that England was waiting eagerly for 
the next installment of Mencken’s indict- 
ment of American civilization. He is not a 
safety valve for British animosity against 
America. People are a little frightened by 
his brutal candor. 


N the other hand, Sinclair Lewis gets 

a great deal of advertisement, but the 
notion is fallacious that he has been pecul- 
iarly singled out for welcome by a public 
notoriously indifferent to foreign authors. 
Everybody who reads novels in England 
has read Mrs. Wharton as a matter of 
course ever since she established her 
name. David Graham Phillips is well rep- 
resented in every circulating library in 
the British Isles, and has been read as 
assiduously as any popular English novel- 
ist. If his pictures of American life were 
unflattering, that was not the reason why 
he was read over there. Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s work has been greatly admired, 
and it catered to no preconceived idea of 
America. O. Henry had a vogue which far 
exceeds the most optimistic accounts of 
the English sales of “‘Main Street.” Win- 
ston Churchill, Jack London, and Frank 
Norris have long since had their place on 


every fiction counter, and I doubt if 
any of their readers ever stopped even 
to remind themselves that these authors 
were American. “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch” had its little hour of fame. 
Was that due to its unpleasant revelations 
of American manners? 


OR as long as I can remember there 

have been American authors who were 
accepted by the average reader in Eng- 
land without any particular hesitation or 
stressing of their nationality. The circulat- 
ing libraries, upon which all novelists there 
depend to a degree unknown in this coun- 
try, are the best answer to the theory that 
English readers look only for American 
fiction which shows the United States in 
an unfavorable light. To my knowledge, 
these libraries have always carried the 
novels of writers of accepted reputation, 
irrespective of their nationality. You need 
not look there for the books of authors 
who are not yet widely known in America, 
or who have a limited and esoteric public. 
But you will find a great many more than 
the skillful advertising of Sinclair Lewis 
might suggest. American fiction in Eng- 
land does not date from the publication of 
“Main Street.” Authors about whom 
there is as little fuss as Robert Herrick are 
represented in the British circulating 
libraries by well-thumbed volumes so 
numerous as to show that each season 
their new novel has been acquired as a 
matter of regular routine to meet the 


demand of the public. 


ERHAPS it would be more accurate 

to say that, if any motive other than 
the desire for “something to read” 
prompts the English reader, then it will 
be something akin to the demand of James 
Stephens for literature that is wholly un- 
like the domestic brand. Hence, the delight 
of many people in Wild West fiction, for 
that offers an element that is strange, 
exotic, almost legendary to the minds of 
sedate suburbanites who read Fenimore 
Cooper when they were children. The 
writers who do not make that appeal are 
accepted on their own merits as purveyors 
of oblivion, as aids to digestion, as the 
hundred and one things that a novelist 
may be to the patron of a circulating li- 
brary who just wants “a book.” The pop- 
ularity of “Main Street” and “Babbitt” 
is not any more peculiar in England than 
it is here. The movies created the public 
which has a certain curiosity about the 
details of American life. Mr. Lewis is noth- 
ing if not detailed. But his readers who see 
his mirror, but do not see themselves in it, 
are found on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Hundred Per Cent Americanism 


THE ESSENTIAL AMERICAN TRA- 
DITION. By Fesse Lee Bennett. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 


READER must possess a certain 
A dogged valor and a high optimism 
to persevere beyond the publishers’ 
blurb on the jacket of this book. When one 
reads the chilling sentence — “The true 
hundred per cent Americanism is here de- 
fined,” one’s instinct is to give the book 
away, unread, to some worthy charity, a 
Boy Scouts group, a foundlings’ home, a 
society for Americanizing Polacks. But if 
the dauntless reader will persevere, he will 
be happily disappointed. Mr. Bennett is 
not shouting for the Nordics, nor repeating 
the blah of the politicians. His emphasis is 
on the ¢rue hundred per cent Americanism. 
He attempts to trace and explain the 
genuine tradition which animated the 
fathers of their country. He notices tend- 
encies in present American thought 
which conflict with that tradition or per- 
vert it, a congealing, a crystallizing into 
static political institutions utterly differ- 
ent from the bold, revolutionary vigor of 
the founders. His study is acute and sym- 
pathetic. His thesis is closely reasoned. 

About two thirds of his book consists of 
an “anthology of striking and significant 
passages from our national documents, 
State papers, and the writings and speeches 
of American statesmen and leaders from 
1619 to 1924.” This anthology is bound to 
be a boon to editors, a vade mecum for 
public speakers. It contains a great many 
salty sayings by most respectable Amer- 
icans which would make a modern hun- 
dred per center pale with grief and rage. 
A member of the Society for the Enforce- 
ment of the Law would not like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s dictum: 

“The wise know that foolish legislation 
is a rope of sand which perishes in the 
twisting; that the State must follow and 
not lead the character and progress of the 
citizen... . . The law is only a memoran- 
dum.” Or this other saying: “Wild 
liberty develops iron conscience. Want of 
liberty, by strengthening law and decorum, 
stupifies conscience.” 


OR that matter, the modern hundred 

per center would feel he must clap into 
Leavenworth the seditious radical who 
said: “This country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they grow weary of the existing 
government, they can exercise their con- 
stitutional right of amending it, or their 
revolutionary right to dismember or over- 
throw it.” Yes, even if — as was actually 
the case — he happened to be Abraham 
Lincoln, he would have to go to jail. 


A Review by D. R. 


In the other third of the book is Mr. 
Bennett’s original contribution. 
He outlines his undertaking as follows: 


Something of lasting importance to man- 
kind happened when the United States of 
America came into being. 

The American adventure is closely as- 
sociated with — may almost be said to rep- 
resent — the historic overthrow of many 
doctrines and institutions which once re- 
tarded human progress, 

That progress — stimulated by the 
American adventure — continues. Already 
the world sees before it wide new prospects 
far in advance of what America achieved. 

















Jesse Lee Bennett 


The great ccntribution of America is 
undeniable. The better we understand that 
contribution the longer its influence will 
last, the less likelihood there will be of dim- 
inution of its influence. To think the con- 
tribution too definite or too simple a thing 
is not only to lose its real significance but 
to endanger its permanency, 

What was the real contribution of Amer- 
ica, not only in such terms as the men of 
1776 or of 1787 may have thought but as 
we of today — in a greatly changed world 
— may see? 

What is the essential American idea, the 
essential American tradition? 


He considers the basic political ideas of 
the American colonists, the theory of 
“Natural Law” and “Natural Rights,” 
of society as a “voluntary social compact 
of free individuals.” Modern critics deny 
the validity of certain of these theories. 
The early American pioneer was, in the 
opinion of Senator Beveridge, “the su- 
preme individualist, the ultimate demo- 
crat, whose nonsocial doctrine has so 
cursed modern America.” For Mr. Bennett 


there was in these essential ideas, “some 
crude and pragmatic grasp of a truth, still 
impregnable to entirely disintegrating 
criticism. The ideas were postulates, but 
they were postulates evolved by long and 
terrible experience.” 


HE American of 1776 was an individ- 

ualist. The American of 1925 is a col- 
lectivist. Now there is no frontier for the 
adherent of “wild liberty” to explore and 
inhabit. He must come back to his home 
town and conform to type. The successful 
revolutionists who created a nation wrote 
an experimental constitution which sub- 
sequent generations came to regard as 
almost divinely inspired. “Our genera- 
tion begins to examine it in the light of 
many new political and economic theo- 
ries.” Certainly, it is no longer held up 
as a model for young republics to copy. 


It is doubtful whether the Constitu- 
tional Convention would have considered 
any development more dangerous to the 
endurance of the institutions it was found- 
ing than the uncritical confidence and the 
unreasoning loyalty which government 
and school, press and pulpit preach so fre- 
quently today. 


He sums up the essential American tradi- 
tion as an effort and a willingness to make 
its laws consciously from theory. 


It was an effort to free men from con- 
gealed or fettering customs and to guide 
them by their intelligence. 

It might therefore well be contended 
that the essential American tradition is to 
have no tradition save a continuing aspira- 
tion to forge consciously, deliberately for- 
ward in the vanguard of human progress; 
to resist the congealing of customs; to 
make, continuously, the inevitable new 
adaptations to life rendered essential by 
changing conditions; to secure, by what- 
ever means may be necessary, the greatest 
possible freedom of the individual from all 
irresponsible authority; to maintain the 
greatest possible adaptability of the or- 
gans of government to serve this end and 
to give to the common will of the people 
composing the nation the most effective 
possible expression, 


Mr. Bennett’s book is thoughtful and 
stimulating. It is not written in a popular 
style and it requires a certain amount of 
attention to follow the author’s close think- 
ing. It is, therefore, not recommended 
for tired business men and flappers. 

But the person who aspires to know the 
inwardness of America, not the America 
of the advertisers and the Rotarians 
and the Colonial Dames and the Minute- 
men of the Constitution, will do well to 
study both the original texts quoted and 
Mr. Bennett’s comments thereupon. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Prisons and Common Sense. By Thomas 
Mott Osborne. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


SMALL volume, but as filled with 

constructive thinking as it is with 
common sense. Mr. Osborne speaks from 
an experience which has molded his faith. 
His message concerns the genuine purpose 
of all correctional institutions, what it 
should be and how it can best be practiced 
if such institutions are not to “continue to 
be what they have been in the past — 
costly schools of crime, monuments of 
wasted effort, of misguided service.” He is 
as much opposed to severity as to “men- 
tal and moral pauperizing.”” His system is 
based on the real psychology of the pris- 
oner, and, as he states his case, it was 
justified by the results. The book tells in 
brief form the workings out of the Mu- 
tual Welfare League at Auburn, Sing 
Sing, and the Naval Prison at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. It is a convincing and 
essentially a noble book, 


* * * * * 


May Fair. By Michael Arlen. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


R. ARLEN announces positively the 
last appearance of these Charming 
People. It is sad hearing, for they have 
given a delicate pleasure to many. Whether 
or not one approves of Mr. Arien’s sophis- 
ticated, mannered stories, one cannot 
deny that they are readable, which is an 
excellent thing in stories. They seem des- 
tined for a brief, delightful life. 


** * * * 


That Nice Young Couple. By Francis 
Hackett. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.00. 


N American novel with many good 
points and some bad ones. The char- 
acters are sharply drawn; the humor is 
vivid, native, and frank to the edge of the 
permissible, or beyond it; the story has a 
sufficient interest and a definite irony. Mr. 
Hackett’s first novel is distinctive and 
competent. But it suffers somewhat from 
the application of modern obsessions to a 
story of American life beginning twenty- 
five years ago. Historically, it is accurate 
enough; psychologically, it seems some- 


how wrong. 
sd *e EK * 


Cruel Fellowship. By Cyril Hume. New 
York: George H. Doran. $2.50. 


T is a predetermined convention of the 
younger /iterati that success in depict- 
ing the fancies and foibles of the normal 
college youth and his contemporaries of 


the other sex demands a follow-up docu- 
ment proving that though the author is 
young, he is still frightfully sophisticated. 
Whether you liked “The Wife of the Cen- 
taur” or not, you were almost sure to 
agree that its humor was delightfully 
frothy, whimsical, and telling, if a trifle 
self-conscious. You are just as sure to be 
disappointed in “Cruel Fellowship” in 
which Mr. Hume demonstrates that he is 
not yet sufficiently grown up to be immune 
to the prevailing virus of our day. His 
second novel is filled with sordid details 
and sordid people. It would be well told, 
perhaps, if it were worth the telling. 


**e ke * * 


Red Hair and Blue Sea. By Stanley R. 
Osborn. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


HILE cruising the South Seas, 

Miss Palmyra Tree of Boston is 
shipwrecked on an uninhabited island. 
Before she has had a chance to become 
bored, along comes the ugly villain and 
abducts her. A giant Polynesian, servant 
of the villain, rescues Palmyra, and the 
two experience strange adventures on 
desert isles and perilous seas, strongly 
reminiscent of such trash as the “Perils of 
Pauline.” A diverting, although highly 
improbable, romance. 


**e* *£ *& *& 


Gardening by Myself. By Anna B. Warner. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


NEW edition of a delightfully 

quaint little book first published in 
1872. Besides being a very practical guide 
for those of us with slender pocketbooks 
who, nevertheless, feel that we must have 
flowers, it is a book of whimsical humor 
and quiet philosophy which combine to 
give it individuality and charm. 


**e * * * 


The Madonna and the Student. By Isabel 
Neilson. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc. $2.00. 


FIRST novel by a Chicagoan whose 

writing is bothered too much by 
insensate amours and sophomoric phi- 
losophy. The background of Munich is 
well done, but the characters — especially 
a tiresome heroine whose philosophy of 
men and their methods for her conquest 
form much of the book’s material — are 
consistently uninteresting. It has been 
observed before that first novels are never 
difficult to distinguish. Into the first crea- 
tion go all of the little’ thoughts and 
vicarious experiences which have crowded 
the author’s life since earliest articulate 


impressions. One is almost led to conclude 
that it would be well if a Federal statute 
were enacted directing that all first novels 
shall be publicly burned in manuscript. 
With a first novel out of the way, an 
author, if he be craftsman and artist, is 
ready to create. 


* * * * * 


Glamour: Essays on the Art of the The- 
atre. By Stark Young. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


EGINNING with an essay on Duse 
which expresses, as well as is pos- 
sible with words, the greatness and poign- 
ancy of her acting, Mr. Young devotes an 
essay to Madame Sorel, and one to the 
Moscow Art Theatre; then, after giving 
his views on the drama of the modern day, 
turns to comparisons between the past 
and the present. This is done in the fanci- 
ful form of the dead addressing the living: 
“Rachel to Pauline Lord,” and “Garrick 
to John Barrymore.” Through them the 
author voices his opinions — opinions 
well worth attention — of where the mod- 
erns fail to live up to the old standards. 
As almost everyone is interested in the 
theatre, almost everyone will find these 
essays worth reading. More than that, 
they will find great pleasure in reading 
them because of a certain music and 
poetry in the style. 


** * * * 


Men Seen. By Paul Rosenfeld. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

GOOD deal of Mr. Rosenfeld’s prose 
will be code to the uninitiate. Mr. 

Babbitt, opening the book, stumbles by 

hazard on a sentence such as this: “As 

brilliantly crowned with edge as ‘The 

Enormous Room,’ Cumming’s first poetic 

collection assuredly is not.” “How,” Mr. 

Babbitt would exclaim in honest wonder, 

“how do you crown something brilliantly 

with edge?” Only Mr. Rosenfeld and a 

few brother esthetes are competent to 

answer him. 

Mr. Rosenfeld writes about modern 
artists, poets, and prose writers whom he 
considers significant. With some of his 
choices academicians might disagree or 
question the ultimate validity of his crit- 
icisms. He is concerned so largely with 
delicate nuances that neither his subject 
nor his manner is marked with that large 
simplicity we recognize and understand. 
Occasional purple passages, occasional 
keen, subtle comments, combine with ob- 
scure modernisms to make a book which 
will be caviar to the general. 
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What the World Is Doing 


for the President. After paying 

tribute to the memory of Woop- 

row Wizson at his tomb in the Washing- 
There 2 Cathedral, the President 
made an address at the 
Arlington amphitheatre, which had much 
more than local significance. In this 
speech he cited present-day evils in govern- 
ment and dwelt particularly on strong 
State rule to make law enforcement 


Mice the DAY was a busy day 


effective. After citing the many defects in. 


our present complicated legal procedure, 
the multiplicity of laws, and the inequal- 
ity of laws in different States, he stressed 
the duty of the individual States to meet 
national demands in their own legislation 
or run the risk of having the Federal 
Government legislate for them. In effect, 
the speech was a strong declaration of the 
States’ rights doctrine, heretofore a major 
political plank of the Democratic party. 
In conclusion, the President urged that 
“before we assume too great responsibility 
in the governing of others, it would be the 
part of wisdom very completely to dis- 
charge our responsibilities for governing 
ourselves.” 

In spite of the fact that this statement 
of the President’s marks a very real de- 
parture from the traditionai policy of the 
Republican party toward centralization 
of government in Washington, it has re- 
ceived widespread approval from the press, 
the only dissenters appearing to be such 
Democratic papers as feel that the Presi- 
dent has stolen from their party one of its 
strongest issues. Governor Ritcuie has 
undertaken to point out some of the flaws 
in the President’s argument, contending 
that the President had assumed too much 
in implying that the Federal Government 
had any power to force States to act in 
any measure if the States did not desire 
to do so. 

In addition to charting a new course as 
regards States’ rights, the President has 
inaugurated a new economy drive. 
Operating through the Director of the 
Budget, he has ordered a close study of 
the appropriations for the War and Navy 
Departments, Veterans’ Bureau, and 
Shipping Board to be made. Preliminary 
estimates, indicating that a saving of 
$75,000,000 a year can be made in these 
departments alone, are already being 
considered at the White House. 

Rumors inspired by Colonel Harvey’s 
valedictory editorial in the Washington 
Post to the effect that the Debt Funding 
Commission would shortly go abroad to 

Debts confer with the French, 
Belgian, and other debtor 
Governments on the subject of funding 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


debts have been set at rest by the Presi- 
dent, who intimated that all such discus- 
sions would take place in Washington. 
From France, Belgium, and Italy have 
come statements to the effect that these 
nations are now prepared to enter into 
formal negotiations with the United 
States, and that early settlement would be 
reached. In France, the Senate has ap- 
proved Finance Minister CarLLaux’s 
financial proposals. The Belgian Ambassa- 
dor to Washington has returned to Brus- 
sels and is expected to come back to this 





(United) 


Hon. George W. Wickersham. He was slapped 
on the wrist by Washington because he ‘‘ talked 
too much about the settlement of foreign debts” 


country shortly as a member of a debt 
funding commission which will have full 
power to act for the Belgian Government. 
Musso.in1 has announced the intention 
of the Italian Government to make pay- 
ment in full, and the credit of $50,000,000 
established on behalf of the leading Italian 
banks by J. P. Morgan and Company 
has given renewed strength to the lira and 
is interpreted as being the first concrete 
step on the part of the Italian authorities 
to effect a complete settlement. 

On May 31 Tuomas Ritey MarsHALt, 
for eight years Vice President during 
Wooprow Witson’s two terms in office, 
died in Washington, D.C. He was seventy- 

Marshall i old. As a native of 

ndiana and a governor of 
that State before he came to Washington, 
Mr. Marsua tt had, through his homely 
wisdom and real humor, made a niche for 
himself as one-of the most beloved pre- 
siding officers which the United States 
Senate ever had. He was, perhaps, best 


known for his witty remarks in regard to 
the ineffectiveness of a Vice President’s 
job, but while constantly belittling the 
réle which he played in public, was always 
a powerful factor in the councils of the 
Democratic party. 

On June 1 the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down two decisions 
of very special importance. The first was 
a declaration of the unconstitutionality of 
the Oregon School Law. This law, passed 
in 1922 after a popular referendum, made 
compulsory the attendance of all children 
between certain ages in the public schools 
of the State. Its legality, on the grounds 
that it destroyed, in a confiscatory way, 
the properties of parochial and other pri- 
vate schools, was at once contested, and 
in 1923 the law was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Oregon Supreme Court. The 
matter, however, was carried to the high- 
est tribunal, and the Supreme Court has 
now definitely laid it to rest. 

The second decision dealt with the ac- 
tivities of trade associations, and was 
handed down in the Cement Manufac- 
turers Protection Association and Maple 
Floor Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation cases. For some 
years past trade associations have grown 
tremendously in number and have as- 
sumed a more and more important posi- 
tion in the- business life of the country. 
Certain activities of theirs, particularly in 
regard to the collection and dissemination 
of, cost and price statistics, have come 
under the ban of the antitrust laws. As a 
result, these associations have been unable 
to ascertain just which of their activities 
were legal and which in violation of law. 
This decision of the Supreme Court enu- 
merates the specific activities which it 
considers legal and goes far toward clear- 
ing up the hampering uncertainties which 
existed. ; 

The first legal decision in any of the 
cases growing out of the Senate oil scan- 
dal investigation was made on May 27. 
In the United States District Court at 
Los Angeles, Judge McCormick handed 
down a decision in favor of the Federal 
Government in its suit for the cancella- 
tion of the Naval Oil Reserve leases, made 
in 1922 between Secretary Fatt and 
Epwarp L. Doueney. The annulment 
was granted “by reason of the fraud and 
conspiracy of Secretary Fati*and Mr. 
Doueney.” The court further found 
“that the payment of $100,000 by E. L. 
DoneEney to ALBERT B. FAL, under the 
circumstances under which said payment 
was made, was contra bonos mores (against 
good morals) and against public policy.” 
Secretary of the Navy Densy’s acts were 


Decisions 
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characterized as merely “passive,” and 
no stigma was attached to him for his 
part in the leases. The attorneys for the 
Doueney interest have announced that 
they would carry the matter higher, but, 
in the meanwhile, the Navy Department, 
prepared in advance for the possibility of 
such a decision, by order of Secretary 
Wi.s0r, has taken over the operation of 
the Naval Oil Reserve leases at Elk Hills 
and the operations at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

Immediately after the announcement of 
the War Department that a repetition of 
last year’s Defense Day would be held 
this year, and that if possible, November 

11, or Armistice Day, would 
Defense be the time chosen, many 
pacifist organizations and other bodies 
protested to the President. Apparently 
impressed by the strength of the opposi- 
tion, the President advised the ‘War 
Department that while in general he was 
sympathetic with the idea of having a day 
set aside for defense mobilizations, he 
personally favored July 4 rather than 
November 11. He likewise pointed out 
that each State was free to make its own 
arrangements and the Federal authorities 
would merely codperate with such plans 
as the individual governors might approve. 
Already, the State of Connecticut has 
intimated that defense activities would 
not be possible in that State on July 4, for 
the reason that the people of the State 
have so long been accustomed to enjoying 
that day as a holiday, that the Governor 
did not feel it wise to call upon them for 
special exercises. 

An American official is taking part in 
the new régime set up by agreement 
among the great powers for the govern- 
ment of Tangier. This piece 
of Morocco, directly oppo- 
site Gibraltar, does not come under the 
French or the Spanish zone, but has al- 
ways been given a special status on ac- 
count of its geographical position. The 
new régime inaugurated on June I vests 
the legislative authority of the zone in 
the hands of an international assembly 
of twenty-six members, including French, 
British, Spanish, Mussulman, and Jewish 
representatives, as well as delegates from 
the countries which signed the Algeciras 
agreement in 1906. The zone will be com- 
pletely neutralized, no fortifications or 
preparations for war of any kind being 
permitted within its borders. This is of 
particular importance in the face of the 
present activities in other sections of 
Morocco. 

From the meager information reaching 
this country as to the status of the conflict 


Tangier 


-between the Riffians and the French, it 


appears that there is a momentary lull 
in hostilities. From French 
sources it is reported that 
the Riffians are preparing a strong attack 
on the line of communications between 
Taza and Fez, which will cut off such 


Morocco 





(International) 
President Coolidge delivers his Memorial Day address at the Arlington National Cemetery 


supplies as may reach the French from 
Algiers. Likewise, from French sources 
come reports of important Communist 
activities among the French troops. Large 
quantities of incendiary literature have 
been seized at Marseilles and many spies 
have been discovered carrying informa- 
tion to the Riffians. While from these 
accounts the outlook is not very cheerful 
for France, nevertheless, the French 
Parliament has voted support of the 
measures which Premier PaInLevé has 
recommended for carrying on the war in 
Morocco. In addition, the French have 
been successful from a diplomatic point of 
view in securing the assistance of Spain 
to stop the carrying of contraband arms 
and ammunitions to the Riffians through 
Spanish Morocco. They have also received 
an assurance from the Spanish Govern- 
ment that the Spanish troops in Morocco 
will renew the offensive against the 
Riffians. Unless the latter are successful 
in fomenting further trouble among the 
native tribes behind the French lines, 
they would seem to be fighting against 
hopeless odds. 

Strikers from the Japanese mills and 
students from the local schools began or- 
ganizing a parade and tour of speech 
making in the international settlement 
protesting against the kill- 

eames ing of Chinese laborers in 
Japanese mills, prosecution of strikers in 


‘the Mixed Court, and the contemplated 


measures of rate payers regarding wharf- 
age dues and press regulations. The police 


' ordered their discontinuance, but were 


ignored, whereupon several leaders were 
arrested and taken to the Louza police 
station on the Nanking Road. The stu- 
dents soon became a threatening mob, 
assaulting two foreign police constables, 


completely tied up traffic on the Nanking 
Road, and finally attempted to force an 
entrance to the Louza police station, 
threatening the lives of foreigners. Orders 
were given to fire and three persons were 
killed, six others succumbed that night, and 
probably some twenty others wounded. 
The mob distributed violent circulars of 
a Bolshevist nature, proclaiming that the 
present conditions were due to the im- 
perialism of Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and Japan, the anti-Jap- 
anese circulars being the most numerous 
and the most violent in language. 

Extravagant demands were made and 
wild resolutions passed on all conceivable 
questions. On June 1 the Chinese business 
houses in the International Settlement 
were closed in obedience to the strike reso- 
lutions. Police twice repulsed with casual- 
ties bodies of students who gathered on 
the Nanking Road. ' 

The situation was informally discussed 
by the consular representatives of Great 
Britain, Japan, Italy, France, and the 
United States. After hearing the latest re- 
ports from the chairman of the municipal 
council, it was decided to ask the respet- 
tive legations to arrange for the immediate 
dispatch to Shanghai of sufficient naval 
vessels to provide for total landing forces 
of 2,000 men for guarding such public 
utilities as water and light, as well as to 
convince the antistrike party of the abil- 
ity of foreigners to protect those willing to 
continue work. 

In Peking, the central government has 
protested the action of the foreign powers, 
and reserved the right to make claims 
against these powers in future for what it 
considers unwarranted affronts to China’s 
sovereignty. In Canton and other scat- 
tered sections of China, small antiforeign 
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(United) 


What Japan can do to a Bolshevik. Victor 
Kopp, the first Ambassador to Tokyo from 


Soviet Russia 


demonstrations are reported, but do not 
seem yet to have assumed threatening 
proportions. 

Franco-German relations have taken a 
definite turn for the better. Premier 
PainLEvé’s speech at Strasbourg was a 
definite bid for an era of better under- 

standing. Hestated, address- 
aceeiaiaaia ing Alsace-Lorraine, “ Al- 
sace, as a genus of its own peoples, should 
aid in the mutual comprehension of its 
two great neighbors. . . . The day will 
dawn, perhaps sooner than we think, when 
from the bitter disillusions of this post- 
war time will emerge the real lessons of 
war, when people will throw down the 
barriers of criticism and hate which still 
support them and will each develop its 
own genius, not for mutual destruction, 
but for combined action in the struggle of 
mankind against nature.” The French 
press interprets this statement as marking 
a departure from the Poincaré attitude 
of constant suspicion and mistrust. It is 
particularly significant coming just before 
the heralded delivery of tHe note to Ger- 
many in regard to violations of the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the evac- 
uation of the Cologne area. 

This latter note, the terms of which are 
about to be made public, will state in de- 
tail the reasons why the Cologne area was 
not evacuated on January 10, as stipu- 
lated in the Treaty of Versailles. It will list 
the defaults of which Germany is guilty, 
particularly those having to do with the 
military clauses of the Treaty. At the 
same time it will give Germany full credit 
for having lived up to the letter of the 
agreement under the Dawes Plan. It will 
likewise give assurance that as soon as 
Germany makes good on the violations of 
which she is accused, the Cologne area 
will be evacuated. 





The delivery of this note will mark the 
first diplomatic crisis which von HInDEN- 
BURG will have to meet. His attitude 
toward the bill of particulars rendered 
against Germany will go far toward mark- 
ing the course which the German Govern- 
ment can be expected to follow in future. 

Another note will be forwarded to 
Germany shortly dealing with the so- 
called Security Plan. France has appar- 
ently reached an agreement 
with England, whereby the 

latter is willing, jointly with France and 
Germany, tc guarantee the frontier be- 
tween these two nations. Should hostilities 
break out along that frontier, England 
will make common cause with the nation 
attacked. The Rhineland is understood 
to be demilitarized. England will not 
engage to maintain Germany’s eastern 
frontiers, except in so far as she is bound to 
do so by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Furthermore, England recog- 
nizes that France may set aside the Rhine- 
land treaty, provided her action in so do- 
ing conforms to her engagement as a 
member of the League of Nations. In 
effect, this new Security Plan offers to 
both France and Germany equal guaran- 
tees, but places the major responsibility 
for the future on the League of Nations. 
It is, of course, conditional on Germany’s 
becoming a member of the League, and 
therefore could not take effect until 
September. However, as a long exchange 
of notes on the details of the plan is ex- 
pected, the French are attempting to get 
all the preliminaries out of the way as 
soon as possible, in order that the pact 
may be completed just as soon as Ger- 
many enters the League. 

The troubles in Bulgaria, which began 


Security 





CU nited) 


in the middle of April, have subsided to 
such an extent that the Council of Am- 
bassadors have refused Bulgaria’s request 

to retain in arms the addi- 
Reduce tional forces authorized at 
that time. These forces number about 
3,000 and are regular enlisted troops. By 
the Treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria was for- 
bidden to keep a standing army in excess 
of 20,000, a frontier guard of 3,000, and 
“customs guards and police not to exceed 
10,000, all volunteers. This number was 
not sufficient to cope with the uprising 
and an increase of 7,000 was temporarily 
granted in addition to the 3,000 mentioned. 
These are to be demobilized at the com- 
mand of the Council of Ambassadors. 
Jugoslavia, Greece, and Roumania have 
at no time looked with favor on the in- 
creases, and have petitioned the Council 
that they be discontinued at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The Traffic in Arms Conference at 
Geneva has held several sessions during 
which minor points dealing with the li- 
censing of the second category of arms — 
namely those useful for both 
sporting and military pur- 
poses — have been thrashed 
out. The American delegation has con- 
sistently voted on the side of exempting 
from license all sporting arms and am- 
munitions. In this it has been upheld by 
the majority ofthe nations voting in 
spite of the opposition of the British, 
Italians, Chinese, Greeks, Turks, and sev- 
eral lesser peoples. Because this Govern- 
ment has no direct control over the man- 
ufacture or sale of arms, the delegates of the 
United States have tried not to commit 
themselves to any greater degree of govern- 
mental regulation than seemed essential. 


Traffic in 
Arms 


Obviously German. The new President of Germany enjoys a “‘ Bierabend” 
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Financing by Competition 
A Plea For the Retention of Noncompetitive Banking Connections 


OST of the large industrial, rail- 
M road, and public utility corpora- 
tions have pretty clearly defined 
banking connections. When the United 
Steel Corporation or General Motors 
Corporation find themselves in need of 
additional capital for expansion purposes 
or for strengthening their cash positions, 
investors in this country naturally expect 
that J. P. Morgan and Company will at- 
tend to the financing and will offer the 
securities to the public. When the South- 
ern Pacific, the Union Pacific, or the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are in a similar 
position, the natural expectation is that 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company will be the 
bankers. These lines are constantly being 
formulated in Wall Street. 

The latest important connection in this 
respect was the affiliation of Dillon, 
Read and Company with the Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., following their spectacular 
coup in purchasing control of the motor 
company when pitted against the General 
Motors interests — interests in this case 
being taken to include also their banking 
affiliations. As the motor company re- 
quires new capital, it is to be expected 
that Dillon, Read and Company will be 
the bankers. Usually, although not neces- 
sarily, such corporate affiliations with 
bankers originate with, or are fostered by, 
the representation of these banking inter- 
ests on the board of directors of a given 
corporation. It is a financial procedure 
that has become strengthened by custom, 
even tradition. Wall Street regards it as a 
natural matter and analagous to the rela- 
tions between a physician and patient, 
or between a lawyer and his client. In- 
vestors, on the other hand, look to the 
banker to protect their interests as well, 
and, as a general rule, there is no more 
disposition to believe that the banker 
will neglect their interests than to believe 
that a reputable physician would deliber- 
ately neglect the interests of his patient. 
The banker stands as a middleman with 
a responsibility to his client, the corpora- 
tion, and no less a sacred duty toward 
his customers, the investors. Failure to 
respect this trust would very quickly in- 
jure the standing of the banker. 


NDICATIONS are not lacking, how- 

ever, of a tendency to modify some of 
these customary relations between bank- 
ers and their corporation clients. The 
latest of these occurred when the New 
York Central Railroad applied recently 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to issue $10,530,000 of 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


equipment trust certificates at a price not 
less than 96.43 per cent of par. The com- 
mission approved the issuance of the 
certificates, but at a price of not less than 
96.89 per cent of par. This approval, how- 
ever, was not unanimous on the part of 
the Commission, Commissioner Eastman 
dissenting — his opinion indicating that 
even if there is not enough in the question 
to give rise to a spirited controversy now, 
there may be a tendency in that direction. 
Briefly, Mr. Eastman questioned whether 
equipment trust obligations in particular 
should not be sold by the railroads on a 
competitive bid by bankers. He stated, 
perhaps significantly, “The situation is 
one where a start in another direction 
ought to be made in the public interest, 


and the circumstances in this case offer a° 


good opportunity for such a start.” 
Competitive bidding by bankers for 
issues of corporation securities is unusual, 
although it has come to be a regular prac- 
tice in the issuance of municipal or State 
obligations, and occasionally has been 
tried with success by foreign Governments 
who have come to New York for funds. 
In this instance, it should be noted that 
Commissioner Eastman specifically lim- 
ited his recommendation to equipment 
trusts and not general railroad financing. 


. trusts are secured, pri- 
marily, by specified equipment, 
freight cars, passenger cars, and loco- 
motives in particular, and it does not make 
a great deal of difference who the borrow- 
ing corporation is because this security 
alone is ample. In such cases, the com- 
missioner believes, the public would 
benefit by competitive bidding in that the 
carriers would probably secure a better 
price for their securities. It is not un- 
likely that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as a whole, may come 
around to his way of thinking, and, if so, 
would the trend thus started stop there? 

It would be unfortunate, in the long 
run, if any such tendency in the direction 
of breaking down banking affiliations of 
corporations should become established. 
Doubtless, there would be certain imme- 
diate and temporary advantages for the 
public to the extent that the railroads 
were enabled to reduce the cost of financ- 
ing, but it is very doubtful whether it 
would ever reach the point where it could 
be visible in terms of cheaper transporta- 
tion. Any higher costs involved by the 
bankers would have to be passed on to the 
investors who bought the securities, and 
though one section of the community 


might reap a small advantage, another 
would sustain an equal loss. Probably, for 
fair weather financing, it would make lit- 
tle difference whether competitive bidding 
was enforced or not. The rub comes in 
periods of adversity. 


NFORTUNATELY, very often a 
corporation finds itself in tempora- 

rily straitened circumstances when loans 
are needed to tide over a period of tem- 
porary adversity. Railroad history of the 
past decade has been replete with such 
instances; the same is true of the street 
railway industry. Occasionally, obliga- 
tions mature when market conditions are 
extremely unfavorable, and no matter 
how strong the financial standing of the 
corporation is, a friend in banking circles 
becomes a friend indeed. One does not 
have to search far for instances of this 
sort in comparatively recent financial 
records. In the darkest hours of some of 
our street railway industries— notably the 
Interborough Rapid Transit in New York 
and the Boston Elevated in Boston — the 
bankers affiliated with these roads have 
given their best counsel to the solution of 
the problems and almost invariably have 
been found: putting up their own capital, 
sometimes when it was perfectly obvious 
that a market for the new securities could 
not be found. When a receivership is inevi- 
table, the situation of course is different, 
but it is safe to say that in the case of the 
St. Paul the bankers affiliated with the 
road would have staved off this action had 
the report of the engineers who surveyed 
the property indicated that fresh capital 
would have provided a solution. The 
causes of the receivership were deeper, 
and, until those influences were corrected, 
there was no point in risking new capital. 


OME foreign Governments foster this 
banking affiliation, even at a higher 
initial cost. In May, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment elected to pay $450,000 more, on 
a loan of $45,000,000, for the privilege of 
doing business with a particular banking 
group when it could have financed through 
another New York syndicate. In the 
glowering days of the World War, the 
Morgans stood back of the British Gov- 
ernment to the limit; that Government 
does not ask for competitive bids today 
when it borrows here. For the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to insist on a 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy 
in railroad financing may not be so much 
in the interests of the public as Commis- 
sioner Eastman seems to think it would be. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Should We Ignore Bad Laws? 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I suppose that it is natural that my po- 
sition in regard to the Federal Prohibition 
Amendment and the Federal and State 
laws supporting the same must to some 
extent be colored by selfish motives, in 
that I place wine and liquors, used in 
moderation, as one of the amenities of 
life. Nevertheless, I feel that I am in a 
position which is logically and historically 
sound in believing that few prohibitive or 
otherwise oppressive laws have been re- 
moved from the written law until long 
after they have fallen into disuse. 

There are few who condemn the Boston 
Tea Party. 

The witchcraft laws, laws providing for 
capital punishment for theft, laws in vio- 
lation of religious liberty, and a long line 
of minor statutes were ignored, violated, 
unenforced, and largely forgotten, before 
a reluctant legislature exhumed them for 
the purpose of repeal. 

The sentence given to Leopold and 
Loeb represents to my mind, not the abil- 
ity of a great lawyer to persuade a judge 
to his mind of legal reasoning, but rather 
the ability of Mr. Darrow to persuade a 
judge to refuse to apply the law of the 
land because that law is archaic. 

Pray God our militant Butler of Phil- 
adelphia may not discover that it is a 
misdemeanor to smoke on the streets of 
Philadelphia! Some day that forgotten 
but extant law may be enforced — or 
repealed. 

I admit the right of the majority or the 
minority to govern my actions for the gen- 
eral benefit of society by such regulations 
as are necessary to reduce the frictions of 
our complicated social life, or to restrain 
me from predatory acts, to prohibit me 
from and punish me for acts that are 
malum in se, or greater still. I admit the 
right of the majority, the minority, or 
an individual to compel me, be it neces- 
sary, to observe the decencies of life. 
Frankly, the dictum — obey the law until 
it is repealed — leaves me cold. I can see 
no historical precedent for such a theory. 
I fear-I am a lawbreaker at heart. 

Is there not an opportunity for an in- 
dependent journal to have an authorita- 
tive discussion on the question as to 
whether it is better for society to ignore a 
bad law or merely ask Wayne B. Wheeler 
to repeal it. Seriously, ask Clarence 
Darrow and William Jennings Bryan to 
debate for you. 

Epwarp A. G. Porter. 


Editor’s Note: — Mr. Porter’s letter 
raises objection to the position taken by 
Edwin M. Abbott in his article, “Law 


Making and Law Breaking,” in THe 
INDEPENDENT of May g. Mr. Abbott de- 
scribed the difficulties he has encountered 
as special counsel for Brig. Gen. Smedley 
D. Butler, director of public safety for 
Philadelphia, in securing convictions for 
violation of the prohibition law machinery. 





Another Reply to Mr. Abbott 
Wilmerding, Pa. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your article, “Lawmaking and Law- 
breaking,” in the May 9 number of THE 
INDEPENDENT by Mr. Abbott presents 
facts in unhappy contrast to the end 
sought in the admonition by Lincoln to 
teach from early childhood observance 
of and respect for law. 

All are familiar with the Biblical teach- 
ing, “Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
Something may be said of a reciprocal ob- 
ligation on the part of parents to be worthy 
of honor. 

Accepting the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which prohibits the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of intoxicating liquor, 
without question as to the tactics instru- 
mental in “putting it across,” the fact 
remains that the Volstead Act providing 
for its enforcement is, as Dr. Butler 
terms it, a “conscious lie.” It declares that 
intoxicating liquor is liquor which con- 
tains one half of one per cent or more of 
alcohol. Natural law cannot be set aside 
by statutory decree, and any such decree 
which makes the attempt is a falsehood. 
It declares that which in fact is not so. 
The experts called by both sides in the 
hearings in Washington preliminary to 
the Volstead Act agreed that liquor con- 
taining two and three quarters per cent 
of alcohol was not intoxicating. And yet, 
as good citizens, we are called upon to ob- 
serve, comply, and subscribe to the denial 
of truth embodied in the Volstead Act. 

Were the results limited only to the 
prohibition question, the situation would 
not be so serious. The general effect is, 
however, that the disrespect for the pro- 
hibition laws perniciously spreads to 
other and worthy laws. 

W. E. Dean. 





Mr. Maude Refutes Mr. Boyd 
Chelmsford, England. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In Mr. Ernest Boyd’s review of “Tol- 
stoy on Art,” he remarks that “Tolstoy 
took his stand upon what the late Mr. 
Gladstone called ‘the impregnable rock of 
the Holy Scriptures.’” This quite misrep- 
resents Tolstoy’s attitude. During the 
last twenty-five years of his life, he at- 
tributed no kind of inspiration to the 
books of the Bible that is not to be found 
elsewhere; and in the first draft of “What 
Is Art?” which he sent me, the story of 
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Joseph and his brethren — regarded by 
him as a supreme example of literary art 
— was alluded to as “that ancient Egyp- 
tian novel.” 

Mr. Boyd is no nearer the mark when 
he says that “Tolstoy is immensely per- 
turbed . . . by the absence of lessons, 
messages, and so forth, which, in his opin- 
ion, the artist should. provide for the 
advantage of mankind.” Nowhere does 
Tolstoy say that literature, music, and 
dancing are immoral in_ themselves, 
though like other things they may be made 
to serve evil ends, and nowhere does he 
demand “lessons, messages, and so forth” 
in works of art. 

Most surprising of all, however, is the 
statement that “Tolstoy’s test of art was 
primitively Christian.” Compare this 
with Tolstoy’s own statement (page 275 
of “Tolstoy on Art” in Chapter XV of 
“What Is Art?”) on “The quality of art 
considered apart from its subject-matter.” 

“If a man is infected by the author’s 
condition of soul, if he feels this emotion 
and this union with others, then the ob- 
ject which has effected this is art; but if 
there is no such infection, if there be not 
this union with the author and with others 
who are moved by the same work, then it 
is not art. And not only is infection a sure 
sign of art, but the degree of infectiousness 
is also the sole measure of excellence in 
art. The stronger the infection, the better 
is the art, as art.” 

If I may be permitted to address a word 
of advice to your readers, it is to read 
what Tolstoy says about art, and not to 
trust to what the critics say he said. 

AYLMER Maupe. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Testinc THE “Monkey Bit.” 1. Relate briefly 
the circumstances which led to the arrest of John T. 
Scopes. 2. What idea have you of Scopes’ character? 
3- Comment on the part Mr. Bryan is playing in the 
case. Does his attitude seem to you commendable? 
4- Explain briefly your understanding of the term 

fundamentalism. How is the basic idea related to the 

Scopes case. 5. From your reading of Section 1 of the 
Anti-Evolution Law and the extract from “Civic 
Biology,” together with the admission by the in- 
structor that he had taught this text, does it seem to 
you evident that the law has been violated? 6. 
Granting the fact that the law was violated, justify 
your attitude — whatever it may be — toward Mr. 
Scopes. 7. From your knowledge of Mr. Darrow and 
Mr. Malone, can you explain why they are willing to 
volunteer their services at the trial, and even pay 
the expenses of the defense? 8. Give a résumé of the 
conditions in Tennessee that made the passing of 
such a law possible? In what'other States would a 
similar bill have a chance to pass? In what States 
would it have no chance? Comment on the attitude 
of the citizens of Dayton toward the trial. Why are 
they so deeply interested? 9. Mr. Bryan has said 
that a State which grants money to schools has a 
perfect right to dictate what shall be taught. Sup- 
port or oppose this contention. 

Tue Far-Fiunc Tricotor. 1. You sometimes 
hear it asserted that France is smaller in area than 
some of our larger Eastern States. Mr. Pound’s 
figures show how much larger her possessions are 
than is the state itself. Enlarge upon this topic. 2. 
Does the present size of all this territory argue 
favorably for her ability to pay her huge debt to 
America? 3. In order that the extent of the present 
territorial possessions may be easily grasped, some 
student may be encouraged to volunteer the study 
of the facts here presented and give before the class 
an oral theme embodying the important items. A 
large map hung in front of the room will make the 
talk more interesting and more graphic. 

Cursinc THE REcKtess Mororist. 1. Comment 
on the skill of the author in beginning this article? 
How does he secure our interest? 2. How did Con- 
gress show its good judgment? 3. Describe the means 
which Mr. Eldridge took to secure such coéperation 
as would insure success for his traffic regulations. 4. 
After reading through the various rules that have 
been laid down, comment upon two or three which 
might profitably be adopted in your own commu- 
nity. Before making your selection make a compre- 
hensive list of all the important regulations in Wash- 
ington. 5. What is your own opinion about the face- 
tious mood in which this article is written. Would it 
be more forceful if it were more serious? 

Wuo Knows Why? 1. How would you charac- 
terize the mood in which all these questions are 
asked? 2. Does the form of the interrogation in each 
case suggest the inevitable answer? 3. Go through 
each separate line and indicate those in which the 
meaning is at all vague to you. If you can explain the 
thought clearly to others you may assume perhaps 
that it is clear to you. 
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